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In one of the most vivid episodes of the Old 
Testament, the prophet Elijah is surrounded 
by a people divided in loyalty between the 
worship of Baal, one of the numerous gods of 
the idolatrous Israelites, and the worship of 
the Lord who was, to Elijah, the true God. 
To Elijah, Baal was Illusion, while the Lord 
was Reality. Impatient at the indecision of 
the Israelites between the worship of Baal and 
the worship of the Lord, Elijah staged a dem- 
onstration in which he challenged the followers 
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of Baal to join him in a prayer to their re- 
spective gods to send fire to consume a water- 
soaked sacrifice. As the record. goes, Baal 
failed his followers, while the Lord of Elijah 
descended in consuming fire. At the outset, 
Elijah had said to the wavering Israelites, 
“How long halt ye between two opinions? If 
the Lord be God, follow him, but if Baal, then 
follow him.” But, as the record has it, the 
people answered him not a word. Later, how- 
ever, after Baal, despite the importunity of his 
prophets, had left the sacrifice untouched on 
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the altar, when the flame of Elijah’s Lord 
licked up the sacrifice, the halting Israelites 
cried aloud, “The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, 
he is the God.” As long as the issue was mired 
in the abstractions of debate, they wavered. 
But events finally educated them to a decision. 

Whether this story is to us folklore or fact 
is quite beside the point I am concerned to 
discuss here. It is, in either case, a vivid re- 
cital of how a prophet faced a people halting 
between two opinions and insisted that they 
must make up their minds about the god to 
whom they would give allegiance, that they 
must really decide what they believed and act 
decisively upon their belief. 

No other story in ancient scripture quite so 
accurately describes the dilemma the time 
puts to us. We, like the folk around Elijah, 
are faced with the necessity of making some 
major decisions, decisions that will determine 
our national destiny in which your personal 
destinies are intimately involved. 

Like the followers of Baal, before Elijah 
forced the issue, we, before the depression 
sobered us, were content to drift. We were so 
busy clipping coupons we refused to consider 
basic issues of national policy. Why bother 
about the conflicting claims of the Lord and 
Baal as long as the market was bullish? Maybe 
a few million Americans were left in the outer 
darkness that ringed the charmed circle of the 
prosperous. What of it! The poor we would 
always have with us! Things, by and large, 
were going good. Judged by the indices of the 
economists, we had entered a New Era from 
which the traditional ebbs and flows of enter- 
prise had been outlawed. Down with the Cas- 
sandras! Up with the Pollyannas! We tolerated 
but did not take seriously these Socratic 
skeptics who insisted upon asking where the 
nation was headed. 

It is a different story now. The house of 
cards fell about our ears in 1929. Overnight 
the enterprise of this age of plenty suffered a 
stroke of paralysis. And the paralysis stub- 
bornly resists the hundred and one medicines 
an empirical statesmanship has prescribed. A 
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new mood begins to fall over the American 
mind. The myriad millions begin to lose faith 
in facile panaceas that put plasters on this and 
that effect while basic causes of the disease are 
left untouched. Here and there erstwhile blind 
leaders begin to realize that decisions more 
basic than any yet faced must be made. There 
are, of course, Americans who still see in the 
situation no more than a chance to rehabilitate 
outworn economic dogmas and restore to power 
obsolete political leaderships. But, despite the 
instances of retarded intelligence still manifest 
in some business and political circles, events 
are rapidly educating us to the necessity of a 
bold clarity of decision on a few basic policies. 

The sooner a sense of this necessity sweeps 
the national mind the better, for we are face 
to face with a few fundamental decisions which, 
as a people, we must make and make soon if 
we are to avoid social and economic chaos. 

Despite the rapidity with which events are 
educating us, we have still to prove that we 
are equal to the challenge of these decisions. 
We are still halting between two opinions. We 
have yet to give either the Lord or Baal a clear 
vote. We are still suffering from that disinte- 
gration of will Guglielmo Ferrero so brilliantly 
diagnosed in his Words to the Deaf about a 
decade ago. 


“There have been epochs more _ uncouth, 
poorer, and more ignorant than our own,” he 
wrote, “but they knew what they wanted.” 

“What do we want?” he asked, and then went 
on to say, “That is the essential question. Every 
man and every epoch should keep this ques- 
tion constantly before them, just as a lamp is 
kept burning day and night in dark places.” 

Ferrero is right. This is the essential ques- 
tion. To know what we want is the beginning 
of statesmanship. Do we know what we want? 
Here in America? Now? Do we know what 
we want government to be and do in relation 
to the whole mechanism of American life and 
* enterprise over which, at its moment of highest 
potential power, the chill and shadow of a vast 
futility fell? Do we know what we want from 
statesmanship? Is it sheltered security or a 
chance to adventure in a fair field? Do we 
know what kind of political order we want? 
Do we know what kind of social order we 
want? Do we know what kind of economic 
order we want? Ferrero thinks not. 

“On the contrary,” he says, “our will is in a 
state of complete confusion. Sometimes it is 
split in twain, at once desirous of benefits that 
are mutually exclusive. Sometimes it entirely 
strays away from reason and reality, lured on 
by a mirage. This disorder of the will is the 


disease from which our age is dying.” 
Again, Ferrero is right. We cannot make the 
decisions demanded of us at this historic junc- 
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ture in American affairs unless we conquer this 
paralyzing indecision of will. 

What are these decisions events are demand- 
ing of us? Without wasting words in intro- 
duction, I want, in the manner of the ancient 
Elijah and the modern Ferrero, to put to you 
four major alternatives which, to me, are alter- 
natives between Reality and TIllusion, alter- 
natives in which the survival and the signi- 
ficance of American life and enterprise are 
alike involved. 

(1) Are we to strengthen democracy or sur- 
render to dictatorship? 

(2) Are we to pursue our enterprise in free- 
dom or under regimentation? 

(3) Are we to establish control of this age of 
plenty or execute a return to an age of scarcity? 

(4) Are we to walk the ways of a realistic 
internationalism or go in for the economic 
monasticism of the nationalists? 

The drift of events has brought us to a ren- 
dezvous with destiny at these four points. What 
life is to be like for us in the next quarter 
century, whether life is to smile upon us or 
smite us, will be largely determined by the 
answers we now give to these four fundamental 
questions which the affairs of the time have 
framed. 

The nation’s schools owe their students and 
the adult public something more than a neutral 
listing of these dilemmas of your time. Schools 
must set lamps burning in those dark places 
where social decisions falter for want of light. 
The nation has the right to expect from its edu- 
cators candor of judgment upon even the most 
controversial issues. As spokesman of the 
nation’s major universities, therefore, I should 
feel derelict in duty if I did not express at 
least my own deepest beliefs respecting these 
four crisis points in national policy. 

In the brief moments at my disposal, I can- 
not subject these issues to elaborate analysis 
or buttress my beliefs with a vast array of data. 
I can but state and commend to you the point 
of view that, in each instance, seems soundest 
tome. ' 

Democracy vs. Dictatorship 


I turn, first, to the issue of democracy versus 
dictatorship. Dramatic secessions from demo- 
cracy have everywhere marked the post-war 
politics of the world. Even those democracies 
that have not gone bankrupt and made formal 
assignment of their political liberties to some 
de jure or de facto dictatorship have had to 
reckon with a growing skepticism of the dem- 
ocratic dogma. The issue is joined. We must 
decide whether we are to strengthen demo- 
cracy or surrender to dictatorship. 

It is a mistake, I think, to assume that this 
epidemic resort to the supposed strength of 
dictatorship is but a by-product of the chaos 
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nto which affairs fell while the nations stupidly 
ngaged in the cooperative suicide of war. 
Even before war had bled the race white of 
ts old self-reliance, and quite aside from the 
mpetus that post-war chaos gave to the seizure 
nnd centralization of power, there was a grow- 
ng conviction in the minds of many that demo- 
racy was not up to the job of administering 
pn age of science, technology, and power pro- 
tuction. Democracy may have been admirably 
ndapted to the administration of an age in 
which the scale of enterprise was small, the 
elationships of life simple, and the tempo of 
development slow, but, in the modern indus- 
rialized world, the scale of enterprise is vast, 
he relationships of life complex, and the tempo 
of development swift. Such a world. so the 
ontention ran, demands a stronger leadership 
han the elections of democracy will commonly 
all to power or the legislatures of democracy 
normally tolerate. 

The peculiar stresses and instabilities of the 
war and post-war periods brought this anti- 
democratic conviction out of the library of the 
political philosopher into the arena of political 
action. Here, there, and yonder it has found 
varied expression. Here it expresses itself in 
a proletarian dictatorship that is frank!yv a class 
government. There it expresses itself in a 
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S and fmore personal dictatorship that disputes the 
eutral [necessity of any class struggle for power. as- 
chools [certs as indefensible any class monopoly of 
places privilege, and purports to merge the separate 
light. interests of all classes in the single interest of 
3 edu- the state. Yonder it grows, subtly but lushly, 
most under the cover of emergency leaderships that 
- the /may themselves still adhere to the democratic 
hould dogma. 
ss at | The destiny of democracy on. this continent 
these | will depend entirely upon our success or 
failure in solving the economic problem. If 
can- we can now move with reasonable rapidity to- 
alysis |wards a soundly based and widely distributed 
data. feconomic wellbeing, essential democracy is not 
point Hlikely to be seriously challenged during the 
ndest Teneration. But whether we are to succeed or 
fail in solving the economic problem is still on 
the lap of the gods. For all our brave whistling 
ersus Jin the dark, we are still far from out of the 
emo- | woods. 
“war Anything less than a complete thawing out 
acies fof the fountains of enterprise, more or less 
rmal §frozen for the last five years, will put the 
some §American tradition of democratic self-govern- 
d to @ment in definite jeopardy. If, when the roar- 
Jem- fing mountain stream of federal spending and 
must §federal subsidy begins to dry up at it its 
emo- @source, the basic enterprise of the nation re- 
mains sluggish or stalled, the American mil- 
this §lions will lend a ready ear to drastic alterna- 
1 of Gtives. If recovery comes too slowly, a growing 
haos §impatience with the traditional forms and 
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functions of government will manifest itself. 
If we achieve a fair measure of recovery. but, 
in the achieving, perpetuate the old inequities 
and inefficiencies of the pre-depression order, 
recovery will be transient and insecure, popu- 
lar satisfaction will be short-lived, and demo- 
cracy’s judgment day will be but postponed. 

Democracy is not invested with any inevit- 
able immortality. Towards the end of his life, 
the late Lord Bryce ventured the judgment 
that there were few countries in which freedom 
seemed safe for the century ahead. “When the 
spiritual oxygen which has kept alive the at- 
tachment to liberty and self-government in the 
minds of the people becomes exhausted.” he 
wrote, “will not the tlame burn low and flicker 
out?” This is a question we may well ask 
ourselves as we attempt to assess the American 
outlook. 

The muddling mismanagement of our eco- 
nomic affairs. which ended in the disaster of 
1929, seriously depleted the spiritual oxygen 
which, for a century and a half, had kept alive 
in the minds of the American masses an at- 
tachment to liberty and self-government. If 
now we fail to deal decisively and dependably 
with the problem of a soundly based and 
widely distributed cconomic wellbeing. this 
already depleted supply of spiritual oxygen 
will be utterly exhausted, and democratic self- 
government may well disappear from the face 
of this continent as the masses. in despair and 
under demagogic leaderships arising to batten 
on their despair, surrender to the delusion of 
dictatorship. 

Democracy has died before in history. And 
peoples that had known it and prized it seemed 
not sorry to see it go. When popular govern- 
ment flickered out in ancient Greece and Rome, 
nobody thought of reviving it. All this may 
happen again on this continent in your gener- 
ation. I beg you to believe that no price we 
may have to pay to prevent this will be too 
high. 

I shall not. conceal my conviction that, de- 
spite its manifest weaknesses, democracy is. in 
the long run, both safer than and superior to 
dictatorship, despite the swift efficiencies some 
dictators may seem to bring to a phase of emer- 
gency. 

The cardinal strength of democracy is that 
it broadens the base of judgment upon which 
policy is built. All of us, with varying degrees 
of effect, can chip in on the discussion that 
determines policy. The cardinal weakness of 
dictatorship is that it narrows the base of judg- 
ment upon which policy is built. Policy is 
determined solely by the dictator and his parti- 
cular brand of expert adviser. 

The greater the complexities of an age the 
broader we should make the base of judg- 
ment upon which its policies are built. The 
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complexities of our age are limitless. The 
capacities of its leaders are limited. Less than 
at any time in human history can we afford 
to put all our eggs in one basket. Less than 
at any time in human history can we afford 
to bully into silence the voice of corrective 
criticism, intimidate minority opinion, and give 
unquestioned right-of-way to the green dog- 
matisms of politics and economics that sprout 
so lavishly from the improvisings of crisis- 
driven statesmen. And yet this is today hap- 
pening the world around wherever the minds 
of men have been seduced by the dramatic 
promises of dictatorship. 


It is one of the major delusions of this dis- 
integrate time that the need of the hour is 
strong government. It is not strong govern- 
ment we need so much as wise government, 
government invested with the virtues of in- 
sight, dignity, moderation, justice, tolerance, 
and an acute sense of social values. Such gov- 
ernments draw men into authentic loyalty to 
their purposes. Strong governments drive men 
into artificial lip-service to their slogans. Wise 
government must have wide soils in which to 
sink its roots. Strong government can build a 
brief interlude of power upon the clever stra- 
tegies of a clique. Dictatorship offers us the 
quickest path to strong government. Demo- 
cracy offers us the largest possibility of wise 
government. 

Dictatorship is founded upon fear and faith. 
Democracy rests upon leadership and popular 
understanding. Democracy is singularly im- 
potent in an hour of crisis if leadership is der2- 
lict and popular understanding darkened, but 
its basic concept is sounder than the concept 
of dictatorship. 

If this be true, as I think it is, the problem 
of this generation is not the renunciation but 
the revision of democracy that it may function 
more -effectively in these dishevelled hours of 
transition from old to new circumstances of life 
and enterprise. I content myself with two sug- 
gestions respecting this necessary revision of 
democracy. 

First, we should recognize the necessity and 
establish a fixed procedure for what Lindsay 
Rogers terms “crisis government” for emer- 
gencies. The normal processes of democracy are 
not designed to deal with crises of the magni- 
tude the world-wide depression assumed. 

When this sweeping collapse came to the en- 
terprise of the world, weak governments saw 
in the situation a choice between disintegration 
and dictatorship. Nation after nation chose 
dictatorship. Disintegration faced us as it faced 
these lesser nations of Europe. Our govern- 
ment was not weak, but its ways were ill- 
adapted to the task of dealing with a crisis so 
grave. A less stable people might have gone 
the way of dictatorship. We made no revolu- 
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tionary change in the basic structure of ow 
government. We chose instead temporarily ty 
adjourn some of the more deliberate procedure 
of legislation and to lodge extraordinary pov. 
ers in the national leadership for the period of 
the emergency. 

Since then varied forces of opposition have 
discreetly but determinedly criticized this move 
as a subtle assault upon democratic self-govern. 
ment. I find myself at variance with much that 
the national leadership has done with its emer. 
gency powers, but the wisdom and necessity of 
granting to the national leadership extraordin- 
ary powers in the midst of emergency cannot, 
in my judgment, be justly disputed. 

In no other way can democracy deal effec. 
tively with crises of major magnitude. If de 
mocracy can know when to adjourn and when 
to reassemble its normal procedures, democracy 
thereby proves its superiority to dictatorship, 
for democracy in so doing takes advantage of 
all the short-time advantages of dictatorship 
without incurring its long-time liabilities. But 
this technic of “crisis government” should not 
be left to the improvisations and intrigues of an 
hour of incredible worry when the national 
mind is at wit’s end. It should be a matured 
technic held ready for the moment of emer- 
gency. 

Second, for even the normal business of 
government in this complicated age we should 
effect a reallocation of functions between the 
legislature and the executive. In the United 
States, as in Europe, parliamentary democracy 
is not adapted to the effective administration of 
a vast, complex, and swiftly moving national 
life. 

If we want to lay the ghost of dictatorship, 
we must revamp the technics of democracy in 
terms of the scale, complexity, and tempo of 
the affairs they must now serve. This revamp- 
ing need not be revolutionary in its nature. It 
requires little more, I think, than an intelligent 
readjustment of the roles of legislature and 
executive. 


We must stop the inexpert intrusion of legis- 
lators into the detailed aspects of legislation 
and the intricate processes of administration. 
We must restrict legislative bodies to the chart- 
ing of broad paths of policy, the setting up of 
the goals the needs of the inarticulate millions 
require that we reach, and a critical checking 
up on the results of administration. And we 
must lodge greater detailed power and wider 
discretion in the executive. The executive 
power is always in the spotlight. When it 
runs amuck we can get at it, as we cannot get 
at the hydraheaded power of the legislature 
when it falls victim to caprice or corruption. 
These and like adjustments of the democratic 
technic are the price we must pay for the 
avoidance of dictatorship. 
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Freedom vs. Regimentation 
I turn second, to the issue of freedom versus 
regimentation. Throughout the western world, 
individualism is on the run, as governments of 
varied sorts announce their determination to 
plan the life and enterprise of their peoples. 
The issue is joined. Are we to pursue our en- 
terprise in freedom or under regimentation? 
On no other issue is there so much confusion of 
judgment. I want, if I can, to bring some 

measure of clarification to its mazes. 


The one thing common to all the experimental 
governments of the time, our own included, is a 
shifting of the balance of power between pol- 
itics and economics. Alike under the variant 
leaderships of Stalin, Mussolini, and Roosevelt, 
the statesman is grasping at the reins of power 
long held by the business man, banker, and 
financier. 

In each instance, so far, it has been a case 
of political leadership’s stepping in to save a 
situation that economic leadership had failed to 


fmaster in any socially satisfactory way. But 


this is the way the face of history ,is changed. 
Emergencies arise. They are met. The situa- 
tion dictates the action. And then later, a new 
philosophy is matured around the action through 
which the emergency was met. This has hap- 
pened before our eyes in the last decade. Post- 
war capitalism ran amuck. Some force had to 
hold the social order together. The state was 
the obvious force to act in the common interest. 
And everywhere the state has come more and 
more into the field before dominated by private 
interests. In some countries, with radical change 
in the structure and function of the state; in 
others, with milder alterations. But everywhere 
the state takes on new significance. And now 
a new philosophy, common to all the experi- 
mental governments, is taking shape, a philos- 
ophy of statism. 

A steady enlargement of the role of the state 
has, with us, been under way for some time. 
The impetus to statism cannot be wholly 
charged to the brain storm of a brain trust. 
Statism has grown in America not so much by 
the initiative of political theorists as from the 
pragmatic handling of pressing problems by 
practical administrators and upon the actual in- 
vitation of industry to government to step into 
the picture as a partner in the planning of 
publicly significant economic policies and the 
control of privately unmanageable economic re- 
lations in such industrial fields as oil produc- 
tion. 

Even under Mr. Hoover the government was 
intervening in the private enterprise of the 
people. It rushed to the rescue of banks. It 
administered restoratives to railroads on the 
brink of receivership. It became a speculator 
on the grain exchanges. It propped up totter- 
ing manufacturers. It played banker to the 
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farmer. It may have acted more as a brother 
bringing help than as a boss giving orders, but 
it was swimming in the historic stream lead- 
ing to statism nevertheless. 

We may set it down as inescapable that, in 
the generation ahead, government will play a 
larger and larger role in the realm of eco- 
nomics whether the White House is occupied 
by a Roosevelt or a Hoover. The day of a 
virtually anarchic individualism is dead. And 
no amount of a political rhetoric can revive it. 
The peculiar circumstances of the power age 
have made impossible any wholesale reversion 
of government to the simpler role of a simpler 
day. The road back is not the way out! 

It does not follow, however, that the only 
choice open to us is between anarchic indi- 
vidualism and an all-embracing state. The 
problem upon which the genius and judgment 
of your generation should come to focus is the 
problem of determining wisely the direction 
and the degree of governmental activity in eco- 
nomic affairs which the new circumstances of 
an age of science, technology, and power pro- 
duction make necessary. And I give it to you 
as my considered judgment that at no point in 
the imperative readjustment of our old policies 
to our new problems is there greater danger of 
committing national suicide than in our at- 
tempt to determine what is valid and what is 
vicious in the current trend towards statism. 

Oswald Spengler, in his Hour of Decision, in- 
sists that this whole crushing depression is a 
direct result of the decline of state power. 
When economics dethroned politics, so Speng- 
ler thinks, the seeds of the present depression 
were sown. Communism agrees. Fascism 
agrees. There are inklings to indicate that 
some Americans agree. 

We should think twice before we follow the 
lead of Italy, Russia, and Germany with their 
varied versions of the philosophy of The State 
Above All. Our system of laissez-faire eco- 
nomics has manifestly run amuck. Order must 
obviously be substituted for the anarchy that 
has too often prevailed in our enterprise. But 
the easiest, the simplest, and the laziest thing 
to do is to run to the government for salvation. 
That may work well for a time if the luck of 
events shoves a strong man to the center of the 
political stage, as it has in Italy and Russia. 
And, in the United States, the fates have cer- 
tainly captained the state with a man of sincere 
and socially-minded impulses. But, frankly, 
I am not sure that we are ready to make even 
Roosevelt receiver for economic America. 


The situation cannot be met, however, with 
apoplectic appeals to the Constitution and tub- 
thumping harangues about an individualism 
that has landed so many individuals in the 
bread line. The rank and file of Americans 
believe in rugged individualism, as profoundly 
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as did the pioneers, but they have had their 
fill of ruthless individualism. They will drive 
from power and destroy any political leader- 
ship that seeks to impose unnecessary and un- 
workable limitations upon the free exercise of 
rugged individualism, but they will submit to 
drastic limitations upon their freedom of enter- 
prise before they will hand themselves back 
into the power of a ruthless individualism of 
business, industry, and finance. 

Some measure of social control of private 
enterprise has become imperative. We have 
reached a point in our economic evolution at 
which some force above the battle of private 
intcrests, whether it be the force of organized 
industry itself or the power of the state, must 
insure the adoption, throughout our business 
and industrial system, of minimum policies re- 
specting wages, hours, prices, and profits that 
will bring our capacity to purchase into such 
relation to our capacity to produce as will 
keep our industrial system a going concern 
ministering effec.ively to the maximum needs 
of the millions. 

I am as reluctant as any living American to 
see the cbullient spirit of private enterprise put 
in chains to the quality of intelligence that 
American politics seems able normally to re- 
cruit, There is a priceless value at the heart 
of private initiative that we must preserve at 
all cost. I do not believe that the complex 
economic life of the United States can ever be 
run effectively from Washington. I doubt the 
wisdom of having political persons dictate in 
detail the risks and routines of American busi- 
ness and industry. And this doubt survives 
even the gross mismanagement so many leaders 
of business, industry, and finance brought to 
the nation’s enterprise before 1929. 

But it must be plain by now that, in the 
decade before the depression, private initiative 
on this continent was doing its blind best to 
commit suicide. Some factor of integration had 
and has to come into the picture to save pri- 
vate initiative for itself and for its service to 
the nation. 

For myself, I should prefer to see this factor 
of integration provided by private enterprise 
itself. And if the leadership of business, in- 
dustry, and finance will come to bat with a 
willingness to face the new problems of this 
new age of science, technology, and power pro- 
duction with a socially responsible program 
that will prevent the ruthlessness and protect 
the ruggedness of individualism, no_ political 
leadership on earth can win the suffrage of the 
American people for a program that smacks 
either of Fascism or of Communism. 

Meanwhile the line of soundest policy re- 
specting the relation of the state to private 
enterprise seems to me clearly indicated. Gov- 
ernmental intervention in business processes 
is often inept. Governmental inspiration of 
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broad economic policy, and, if necessary, its 
imposition, may now and then be imperative, 
It is so now. And if government will but keep 
clear the distinction between the broad guid. 
ance of economic policy and the detailed regi- 
mentation of business administration, the United 
States has, I think, the chance to evolve a 
sounder relation between politics and _ eco- 
nomics than either the communisms or fas- 
cisms of the hour can possibly achieve. 

Economics of Plenty vs. Economics of Scarcity 

I turn, third, to the issue of an economics of 
plenty versus an economics of scarcity. For 
the better part of a generation, we have been 
working in terms of an age of plenty, but 
thinking in terms of an age of scarcity. Our 
enterprise has been new. Our economics has 
been old. A transient prosperity threw, for a 
time, the mantle of a bright delusion over this 
dangerous maladjustment between our enter- 
prise and our economics. But events are rapid- 
ly joining the issue. We must decide whether 
we are to establish control of this age of plenty 
or execute a return to an age of scarcity. 

We cannot go on indefinitely with our enter- 
prise in one age and our cconomics in another, 
We must either shove our enterprise back to 
our economics or bring our economics abreast 
of our enterprise. If the toiling millions can be 
convinced that greater happiness can be found 
by declaring a moratorium on scientific prog- 
ress, throwing the brakes on technological ad- 
vance, and deliberately reducing the enterprise 
of the nation to simpler and more easily man- 
ageable dimensions, well and good. If that is 
what they want! But that is not what they 
want. They hunger to have full human advan- 
tage of the utmost this age of science, tech- 
nology, and power production is equipped to 
bring them in comfort, convenience, and lib- 
eration of spirit. 

In an age of scarcity the poor will endure 
their lot without undue whimpering, but want 
will not forever stay docile in the presence of 
potential plenty kept just beyond its reach by 
failures in social management. This is why 
the issue of an economics of plenty versus an 
economics of scarcity,is more than an academic 
question. The social stability of the American 
future is at stake in the choice we make be- 
tween these alternatives. 

To me the most disturbing fact of the time 
is the number of Americans, in high position 
and low. who are falling victim to a defeatist 
mood, apparently assuming that progress has 
come to a dead end, that science and technol- 
ogy have been too efficient in producing a limit- 
less output at low prices, and that the thing to 
do is to plan a lesser output at higher prices. 

To restrict production and to raise prices, as 
a general policy, are, to me, not liberalism but 
reaction, not statesmanship but surrender, not 
creative advance but cowardly retreat. That 
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way lies the subsidizing cf inefficiency. That 
way lies the sabotage of superior management 
that knows how to bring both the cost of pro- 
duction and the price of products down. That 
way lies a permanent and perilous lowering of 
living standards for the swarming millions. It 
was not tor this that the pioneers builded their 
blood and sacrifice into the foundations of this 
Republic. More goods at lower prices, not 
fewer goods at higher prices, is the logical goal 
of an age of science and technology! 

To me it is incredible that, in a world of 
tragically unfilled human need, we should now 
set out upon the Quixotic attempt to increase 
welfare by destroying wealth or declining to 
create it. Our ancestors fought valiantly over 
the centuries to conquer famine. Are we now 
to say that their conquest has been too deci- 
sive? After the sweat and science of genera- 
tions have brought us out of an economy of 
scarcity into an economy of plenty, are we to 
confess that we are incapable of managing 
plenty, and deliberately legislate a modified 
famine in just those sections of our economic 
enterprise where production has proved most 
efficient. I think history will pass a bitter judg- 
ment upon us if we take this road in dealing 
with the difficulties now confronting our farms 
and our factories. ° . 


Scientific and technical leadership has abol- 
ished the physical necessity of poverty on this 
continent. It remains for political and economic 
leadership to abolish the social fact of poverty 
and its milder manifestation, under-consump- 
tion. Science and the machine'have brought 
us to the threshold of a social millenium, but 
we have lacked the wit to unlock the door. 
Instead of planning to adjust ourselves to the 
half-hearted and insecure existence of a rein- 
duced age of scarcity, we should not rest until 
we have found the key that will unlock the 
door into this social millenium of prosperity, 
leisure, and security which science and the ma- 
chine have made possible. All the necessary 
tools are in our hands for emancipating the 
race from poverty, drudgery, and insecurity. 
If we now fail to effect this emancipation, we 
shall go down in history as traitors to the tools 
of our own creation. We must be careful lest 
a program of stabilization turn out to have 
been a process of sterilization. To play down 
our productive powers may well result in a 
stabilization of want rather than a stabilization 
of welfare. 

For this reason, it is imperative that we judge 
every leadership that bids for our suffrage, 
whether it comes with th2 lugubrious warnings 
of conservatism or the lilting promises of 
liberalism, by this: Is it proposing bravely to 
bend to human use the full powers of this econ- 
omy of science, technology, and power pro- 
duction or does it ask us to take a coward’s 
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refuge in a policy of repressing, restricting, and 
reducing its maximum productive capacities? 


Internationalism vs. Nationalism 


I turn, fourth, to the issue of internationalism 
versus nationalism. At the moment the econo- 
mic relations of the world are paralyzed by a 
baffling paradox. While the processes of the 
world’s life grow daily more international, the 
policies of the world’s governments grow daily 
more national. If this be more than a transient 
by-product of the economic flux and emotional 
fanaticism of the moment, it will bring us be- 
fore long to the point at which we shall have 
to decide whether we are to walk the ways of 
a realistic internationalism, in so far as the 
policies of other nations will permit, or go in 
for the economic monasticism of the national- 
ists. 

It is difficult to speak with a sure judgment 
on this issue. American foreign policy does 
not operate in a vacuum. Its nature cannot but 
be profoundly influenced by policy elsewhere 
in the world. I can do no more than give you 
my own conviction respecting the current re- 
surgence of nationalism throughout the world. 

Despite a rising tide of opinion to the con- 
trary, I am convinced that the modern world 
cannot be run effectively in terms of isolated 
economic nationalisms. The modern world is 
bound together by the lithe arms of rapid 
transportation, instantaneous communication, 
and the frontier-crossing agencies of credit, 
contract, capital, and corporate organization. 
We cannot reverse this basic fact by transient 
ventures in swashbuckling nationalism. Ulti- 
mately some sort of world policy must dom- 
inate world trade relations. Such _ policy 
seems impossible of achievement at the mo- 
ment, but it will be one of the major obliga- 
tions of your generation to surmount rather 
than surrender to the difficulties that today tie 
statesmanship to the parish pump the world 
around. 

I am profoundly aware of the timidity and 
ineffectiveness of the League of Nations in the 
areas of major conflict. I am aware that 
American statesmanship must, in this singu- 
larly disorganized phase of the world’s life, 
stand stubborn guard over American interests. 
I have no desire to see America set irrespon- 
sibly out as a gullible Sir Galahad in a world 
of Robin Hoods willing to fleece our pockets. 
I am aware that the nature and volume of 
world trade have changed radically in the 
post-war period as nation after nation has en- 
larged its production of goods and commodities 
that formerly bulked large in our exports. 

But, for all this, I am convinced that the 
current swing towards self-contained national- 
ism is a venture in madness. If unchecked it 
will mean the retreat of the civilized modern 
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to primitive tribalism. It will enforce a drastic 
and delimiting readjustment in the organiza- 
tion, capitalization, and operation of Ameri- 
can business and industry, spell the doom of 
commercial agriculture on this continent, and 
drive the American farmer to the status of the 
peasant, with a standard of living higher, per- 
haps, than the hard lot of the peasant of 
Europe, but with the subsistence income that 
marks the peasant nevertheless. It will mean 
that a_ baffled statesmanship throughout the 
world is setting out to liquidate the age of 
plenty and lead humanity back to an age of 
scarcity. 

For this reason, it is important that we be- 
ware of wasting our energies on a romantic 
internationalism that ignores the raw facts that 
today line the path of responsible statesman- 
ship, but that we cherish every chance to ad- 
vance the interests of that realistic interna- 
tionalism which the work of the world indi- 
cates, whatever the political perversions of the 
hour may dictate. 

Here, then, are four major alternatives in 
which, if I read the times aright, the destiny 
of our nation and of ourselves is involved. It 
is the supreme obligation of the nation’s schools 
to help the nation’s citizens bring disciplined 
minds and a living sense of social responsibility 
to their consideration. 





The Federal Government and the 
Schools 


According to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington, scattered reports indicate 
that again this year hundreds of schools may 
not open next month; hundreds more probably 
will not have funds to see them through two 
semesters; thousands of teachers will be jobl.ss, 
and more thousands of children will not have a 
chance to obtain instruction. 

There are no plans to keep open with govern- 
ment funds the doors of financially embarrassed 
schools. But there are some to extend addi- 
tional aid to college students and to use more 
unemployed teachers this year for adult educa- 
tion and nursery schools. 

The Relief Administration has authorized em- 
ployment of 100,000 college students on part 
time at an average of $20 a month. Last year 
the figure was 75,000. This means 12 per cent 
of the enrolment of an institution will be 
eligible for the relief work during the coming 
terms, against 10 per cent last year. 

Forty thousand teachers will be used in 
nursery schools and in adult instruction. While 
relief funds last year paid the salaries of 40,000 
teachers, 10,000 to 14,000 of them served in 
rural schools which otherwise would have been 
shut down. 
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Harry L. Hopkins, relief administrator, is re. 
ported to have refused the use of further rellet 
money this year to keep rural schools operating. 
To permit country schools, chiefly in the South, 
to wind up their terms last year $17,000,000 
was set aside. But Mr. Hopkins believes that 
Congress should provide cash specifically for 
such use. This it failed to do at the last session 

The drought has accentuated the critical con- 
dition in education. A committee of relief and 
the educational authorities have been studying 
the problem, and recommendations on college 
activities have been placed before Mr. Hopkias. 
Their nature has not been disclosed. The prob. 
lems of elementary and high schools are being 
considered in a separate report not yet ready. 

While officials state that the condition this 
year is more hopeful than it was a year ago, 
the best available evidence indicates that the 
serious decline in teachers’ salaries at least has 
been checked and that in some instances restor- 
ations are being made. In some municipali- 
ties, moreover, financial conditions have im- 
proved and will be reflected in more funds for 
schools. 

The U. S. Office of Education says prospects 
are that the drop in college enrolment appar- 
ently will be halted this year. Two years ago 
it fell off 3% per cent and last year about 
6% per cent. 

No general increase in enrolment is expected. 
This may come next year, as college attendance 
usually lags somewhat behind recovery in in- 
dustry.—School and Society. 





School Heads Enjoy Picnic 


Between 150 and 200 Adams County school 
directors and their families attended the first 
annual Adams County picnic August 10 at 
Arendtsville Union Park. It was the _ first 
school directors’ picnic ever held in Pennsylva- 
nia, officials of the State department of public 
instruction stated. Nineteen of the 32 school 
districts were represented by one or more di- 
rectors. 

The directors, families, and friends with of- 
ficials from the State department enjoyed an 
afternoon of games including baseball, horse- 
shoe, quoits, and other sports. A basket din- 
ner was served at 12 o'clock. 

Speakers included J. K. Bowman, E. A. 
Quackenbush, Lee L. Driver, and H. C. Fet- 
terolf of the State department; J. Floyd Slay- 
baugh, superintendent of Adams _ County 


schools; Ira Y. Baker, assistant county super- 
intendent; and Lloyd C. Keefauver, superin- 
tendent of Gettysburg schools. J. D. Clapsad- 
dle of Mt. Joy Township, chairman of the pic- 
nic committee, presided at the program. 
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| Making Character Education More 
Effective 


R. L. HUNT 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, South Dakota 


There has been a growing demand for more 


* practical curriculums in the schools in recent 
years. 
» attention 


Character education has received much 
in magazines, yearbooks of educa- 


tional groups, and from platform speakers. 


' However, there seems to be a lack of practical 


and effective character education programs in 
the schools. The intangibility of the data, the 
indefiniteness of the aims, and the lack of a 
standard nomenclature are major causes for the 
present status of this subject. Educators have 
been more concerned with the approach, the 


' method of instruction, and the form rather than 


the substance of the curriculum in this field, if 
published material may be accepted as a 


' criterion. 


Controversial Points 

If character education is to become more ef- 
fective, the curriculum must be made more 
definite, and some plan for checking results 
should be developed. There must be some rea- 
sons for the slow development of an effective 
character education program. Citizenship 
training has been acknowledged as a paramount 
function of the schools. Educational authori- 
ties are divided on the need for a special cur- 
riculum for character education. Some con- 
tend that a special curriculum is not needed, 
because the teaching must be done incidentally 
in every subject, that the example of the 
teacher is the all-important factor in character 
development among the pupils, and that such 
a plan is too artificial and unnatural. Others 
contend that a special curriculum is necessary, 
because the subject will be neglected if left to 
incidental teaching, and point out the fact that 
the teachers cannot be expected to feel the im- 
portance of this subject until it is placed in the 
curriculum on a parity with other subjects. 
Correct English is supposed to be emphasized 
in every subject, but few, if any, have advo- 
cated dropping this subject as a separate cur- 
riculum unit. Incidental teaching, be it in Eng- 
lish or character training, may be expected to 
result only in accidental learning. 

The approach to the subject is another con- 
troversial point. What shall be the content units 
of the curriculum? Perhaps, the use of traits 
versus trait situations as basic units sums up 
the main issue. It is true that a limited and 


* Winning article in the character education divi- 
sion of the State Teachere Magazine contest. 


definite list of generally accepted fundamental 
traits has not been determined and accepted. 
However, an analysis of the dispute between 
the trait advocates and the trait situation pro- 
ponents fails to present a marked contrast. 
What difference does it make whether the 
teacher sets up the situations, or takes the sit- 
uations as they arise and develops the desira- 
bility of certain traits, or uses the traits as the 
basic units and develops them through the sit- 
uations? In either case the objective is that 
of presenting the traits in a way that they may 
become ideals and thus a part of the pupils’ 
thinking and acting. 

Objections to using traits because they are 
too abstract and because all situations dealing 
with individuals are complex have been offered 
by those who advocate placing the emphasis 
upon trait situations. The same objections may 
be applied to either approach. The responsi- 
bility rests with the teacher in presenting the 
traits through actual life situations in such a 
way that they have real meanings to the pupils. 
The writer is not advocating a specific list of 
traits to be learned as the fundamental com- 
binations in mathematics are mastered. The 
trait list is for the teacher’s use in checking 
the qualities exemplified by the pupils, and in 
determining the needs of each group as well 
as the needs of each individual. The list of 
situations is apparently much longer than the 
list of traits. The program must be elastic 
enough for the teacher to emphasize the traits 
according to the needs of the pupils. The or- 
der of the units should not be indicated as in 
o‘her subjects. The desirability of utilizing 
situations as they arise cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 

Measurement in character has also received 
much attention and study. However, this term 
is a misnomer, as it is the pupils’ reactions to 
certain situations that are really measured or 
judged. Judgments rather than concrete data 
have long since been the standard of measure- 
ment where personalities are involved. The 
intangibility of the data pertaining to charac- 
ter is evident. Since character ratings in adult 


life situations are based largely on individual 
judgments, the schools should not discard this 
source for collecting data merely because ac- 
curacy and reliability cannot be established 
statistically. 


Subjective data seem to be a 
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necessary part of any testing program in char- 
acter education. Accuracy and speed may be 
measured with a degree of definiteness. Punc- 
tuality, a more fundamental trait, may also be 
judged with concrete data to a certain degree. 
However, it seems rather fantastic to predict 
that the per cent of honesty one possesses will 
ever be determined, 

Much has been written on the merits and 
demerits of both the direct and indirect method 
of teaching in this field. The important thing 
for the teacher to remember is the fact that 
she must make use of both the vicarious and 
direct experiences of the pupils. These two 
methods are inseparable. Both are essential in 
developing a character education program. 

Trends in Character Education 

The writer made an analysis of a limited 
amount of literature in order to determine the 
general trends in character education curricu- 
lum development. Data were collected from 
about 150 sources, including teachers’ college, 
city, and state courses of study, books and 


magazines, and an analysis of the lacking de- 
sirable citizenship qualities of over 5,000 pu- 
pils, studied for an entire year. As the material 
thus collected was primarily for use in a pub- 
lic school system, the analysis was limited to 
the aims, content units and measurement. 

The literature analysis failed to produce a 





clear statement of the aims of character edu- 
cation. However, the following summary has 
been made from the data collected: (1) De- 
veloping the individual so that he may become? 
an active and worth-while member of society; 
(2) developing the ability and desire to make 
sound moral judgments; (3) developing a re- 
alization of the fundamental law of penalties 
for vices and rewards for virtues; (4) devel- 
oping a knowledge of and a willingness to ac- 
cept the ideals of the better class of people; 
and (5) correcting false notions and ideals. 

The general trend in the curriculums an- 
alyzed was that of centering the content units 
around traits. Traits and situations cannot be 
separated, as the trait is developed through the 
situations. Traits are not to be used to enable 
the pupils to know the abstract terms, but as 
material to guide the teacher in providing sit- 
uations that will give the pupils experiences 
in meeting and solving problems that involve 
moral behavior, decisions, and judgments. In 
other words, traits are the abstract terms 
through which the teacher sets up the pro- 
gram in order to bring about life situations 
and experiences that will remove the abstract- 
ness of the traits and establish ideals. 

The curriculum used in the writer’s schools 
is organized around eight family groups, includ- 

(Turn to page 96) 
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High Schools Celebrate 100th 
Anniversary 


School commencements throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania took various forms in their 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the free public schools of the State 
and of the steps forward in education in the 
In brief these celebra- 


Abington 
The graduating class of Abington High School 
interpreted the schools of the township under 
three civilizations to the community by means 
of a panel discussion. This discussion centered 
under three topics: 1. What schools meant in 
the simple life of our agricultural age. 2. The 
complex problems of our machine age reflected 
in our schools. 3. What part our schools will 
play in building the new social age. 
Athens 
At the forty-seventh annual commencement 
of Athens High School the speakers traced the 
development of education in Pennsylvania from 
1834-1934 with the last speech looking forward, 
“What of the Next Hundred Years?” 
Butztown 
The eighth-grade class of the Coolidge School 
at Butztown observed the 100th anniversary at 
its commencement exercises by dramatizing 
two episodes in the founding of free public 
schools. 
Chambersburg 
One hundred years of public schools in 
Chambersburg, a dramatization in five scenes, 
was written by members of a senior committee 
for the sixty-fifth commencement of the high 
school. The material was based on a paper, 
“A Century of Public Education in Chambers- 
burg,” written by U. L. Gordy, superintendent. 


Clairton 

Clairton High School seniors chose as the 
theme for their commencement “One Hundred 
Years of Free Education in Pennsylvania.” 
The dramatization was divided: The Assembly 
of 1835; A Typical School of One Hundred 
Years Ago; The Need for Higher Learning; 
School Attendance a State Requirement; The 
School of Today; The Dilemma. 

Curwensville 

The Curwensville High School, class of 1934, 
gave a pageant in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of free public schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


East Washington 
The East Washington eighth-grade pupils 
honored William Holmes McGuffey, a distin- 
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guished son of Washington County and a great 
teacher, at their promotion exercises in May. 
The exercises, held also in honor of the 100th 
anniversary, pictured the last day in an old 
fashioned school in 1859, twenty-five years after 
the passage of the Common School Law. 

















WILLIAM HOLMES McGUFFEY 


The books used by all the classes in reading 
in the program were presented by Henry Ford, 
Dearborn, Michigan, for the special purpose of 
memorializing the author, William Holmes Mc- 
Guffey, in his native section, Washington 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Edwardsville 

The fiftieth anniversary of the incorporation 
of the borough of Edwardsville was celebrated 
in June. As a part of this old home week the 
schools produced a pageant, which was written 
by Victor E. Lewis of the high school and which 
depicted the history of the borough. 

Erie 

Erie public schools presented an _ historical 
pageant, “The Pyramid of Progress,” in the 
stadium on June 1 to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of free public schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. Approximately five thousand children 
participated in the various episodes and from 
fourteen to fifteen thousand people were 
present. The pageant was outlined by Grace 
A. Nunn, assistant principal of Wilson Junior 
High School; and D. G. Evans, physical educa- 
tion supervisor, had general charge of the 
execution on the field. Suitable music for all 
episodes was played by Academy High School 
band. Five school bands furnished music for 
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the grand march. In addition the girls’ fife 
and drum corps of East High School and Acad- 
emy High School assisted. 

East High School, Erie 

A highlight was reached on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 13, when East High School, Erie, 
presented another in its series of progressive 
commencements. The program was centered 
about a symposium on the topic, “Scenic North- 
western Pennsylvania.” 

The graduating class took a series of trips 
to obtain photographic views of Northwestern 
Pennsylvania. A local photographer cooperated 
in taking the pictures. Some fifty slides were 
made from the best of the pictures. 

On commencement evening, ceremonies were 
opened with a processional. This was followed 
by a half hour’s music program. Then came 
the symposium on “Scenic Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania” which consisted of the showing of 
views accompanied by short, explanatory talks 
by the seventeen pupils who had been actively 
engaged in preparing the programs. Short dis- 
cussions on hills and valleys; on forests includ- 
ing the effects of erosion and reforestation; on 
shrubs and flowers; on lakes and rivers; and 
on the more familiar scenes in Erie were 
included. 

















Waterworks Park, Presque Isle, Erie 


At the conclusion of the symposium, several 
slides showing proposed trips of not over two- 
hundred-fifty miles each were thrown on the 
screen. Then the valedictorian, representing 
his classmates, presented to the school the en- 
tire set of slides with the stipulation that they 
be used in geography classes for the purpose 
of studying Erie and its surrounding territory. 
This portion of the program occupied approxi- 
mately forty minutes. 

Activity in the preparation of the project was 
not confined to the speakers. The enthusiasm 
‘of the entire class had been aroused by the 
principal and for a year they had been engaged 
in raising money to finance the program. It 
was, however, found on commencement night 
that the interest of the community was such 
that the income from the sale of tickets at a 
moderate price practically defrayed the entire 
expense involved.—Mir1am B. Boortn, Assistant 
Principal 
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Gettysburg 

High school commencement exercises in Get- 
tysburg took the form of a dramatization of a 
century of educational progress. Following the 
prologue and a series of tableaux, Part I por. 
trayed the founding of the schools in Pennsyl- 
vania; Part II, the schools of our forefathers; 
Part III, our modern schools, and Part IV, com- 
munity gathering in the interests of schools. 


Martinsburg 


The theme for the commencement program §— 


of Martinsburg High School was “Progressive 
Education.” In a series of scenes the part of 
debate, reading, the athletic council, music, 
newspaper, dramatics in progressive education 
was outlined. 
Monongahela Township High School 

The 1934 graduating class of Monongahela 
Township High School, Greene County, pre- 
sented a pageant, Pennsylvania’s Century of 
Progress in Education, on May 23. Mamie 
Volpe directed the production. 

New Castle 

A pageant, celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the signing of the free school act, and de- 
picting the history, growth, trials, and triumph; 
of the school system of this Commonwealth 
since that memorable event, was staged before 
a capacity audience in the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, New Castle, in April. The pageant was 
sponsored and directed by the teachers of New 
Castle. Over one thousand children, represent- 
ing every school in the city, took part. No 
admission charge was made to the public. Be- 
cause of the interest aroused, and the fact that 
a large number of people, unable to be squeezed 
in to see the performance, were turned away, 
the pageant was again presented by popular 
request two weeks later. 

Northampton 

Northampton, in its 100th anniversary com- 
mencement pageant, honored George Wolf who 
was born just a few miles outside the city. 
The pageant was written by a committee of 
graduates, and the program printed in the 
high school printing department. 

Renovo 

The commencement program of Renovo High 
School was a play which showed a meeting of 
representative citizens for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the high school situation. 

Schuylkill County 

Two hundred years of education and progress 
in Schuylkill County were vividly set forth in 
a mighty spectacle at the fair grounds at 
Cressona on May 30, 31, June 1. The pro- 
duction was under the auspices of the School- 
men’s Club of the county ably assisted by the 
staffs of competent teachers. 

Among the fifty scenes were shown the early 
settlers, purchase of the land, Indian massa- 
eres, discovery of coal by Necho Allen, first 
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Five thou- 
sand boys and girls and 1200 musicians took 
part in the pageant. 
Watsontown 
The 1984 commencement exercises of Watson- 
town High School observed the fiftieth anni- 
versary. All members of the 1884 class were 


and a member of the 1884 class presented the 
diplomas to the class of 1934. 
Waynesburg 
Waynesburg was another high school which 


| used as its theme one hundred years of public 
' education in Pennsylvania. 
| gave addresses covering the theme. 


The graduates 


Thomas Williams Junior High School, Wyncote 
A pageant portraying 100 years of education 


' in Cheltenham Township was given by the 
' graduates of Thomas Williams Junior High 


School as their promotion exercises, June 12. 





Hannah Penn Junior High School, York 

The picture of Thaddeus Stevens shown above 
was made by Walter C. Trout of the art de- 
partment of the Hannah Penn Junior High 
School of York for use on the program at the 
ceremony of promotion on June 2. At this 
time the pageant, “The Open Sesame,” written 
and directed by Helen L. Miller, head of the 
English department, and Beulah M. Bradley, 
director of school life activities, was presented. 
The pageant was written to celebrate the 100th 
anniversary. Two hundred sixty-seven pupils 
were promoted to the senior high school. James 
N. Rule, superintendent of public instruction, 
was a guest of the school on this occasion. 
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The School of Tomorrow* 
FREDERICK L. DEVEREUX 


Vice-President, Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

The teachers of the school of tomorrow will 
be truly “artist-teachers.” Strengthened on 
the subject-matter side by communication de- 
vices which bring outstanding subject-matter 
specialists in every field to the classroom, the 
teacher will be encouraging thinking, person- 
ality adjustment, and creative expression to a 
degree never before realized. 

The students of the school of tomorrow will 
be alert, questioning, thinking persons. The 
scope of the learning environment, no longer 
limited by the covers of books and the walls 
of the classroom, will challenge every student 
to explore for himself the ever-enlarging hori- 
zon of the world in which he lives. The 
student body will include not only the elemen- 
tary children and the adolescents of the com- 
munity, but adults as well. Recent develop- 
ments indicate the probability that around the 
schools of the community will center the local 
adult educational and cultural program. In- 
creased leisure time, the manifest signs of an 
almost universal quest for more information 
and more opportunities for creative expression, 
the availability of the school building facilities, 
all seem to point to the school’s opportunity in 
this area. 

How will the school plant of tomorrow re- 
flect these advances in our philosophy of educa- 
tion? Heretofore the limitations of the school 
plant have in many cases conditioned both the 
quantity and the quality of the educational ad- 
vantages which a community might offer. 
Buildings characterized by little or no play- 
ground space, with desks bolted rigidly to the 
floor in disciplined rows, and lacking shops. 
laboratories, and gymnasium facilities have 
presented a physical environment in which 
anything other than the most traditional 
type of instruction was difficult. I believe 
that the keynote of future school building 
planning will be flexibility—flexibility both for 
the individual and for groups of students. The 
school building will be thought of, not as the 
place where students are taught, but as the 
place around which the students’ learning 
centers. If a completely liberalized education 
is our objective, all of the educational and 
cultural resources of the community must be 
enlisted to supplement that instruction which 
can only be given in the school building itself. 

I believe that the schools of tomorrow will 
be housed in fewer buildings, each one planned 


*Abstract of an address delivered before the 
America-Forward-Forum of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Business Officials, New 
York City, August 16. 
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as a series of units and completely equipped. 
The day of the little red country schoolhouse, 
no matter how rich its sentimental association, 
has passed. If equal educational opportunities 
are to be provided, economy dictates the pro- 
vision of large school centers. There is every 
reason to suppose that the consolidated school 
movement, possibly under the stimulus of 
special financial support, will be able to supply 
a wealth of educational advantages throughout 
our rural areas. In village, town, and city, the 
same movement will find its counterpart in the 
disappearance of small inadequate neighborhood 
school buildings. If the rapid advances in 
transportation devices continue, it may be that 
we shall have vehicles with a capacity of 100 
which bring students in the morning to the 
school center and return them to their homes 
in the evening. In fact, classrooms themselves 
may frequently be put on wheels to add to the 
mobility of the educational army. 


With the transportation problem solved, the 
school buildings need no longer be scattered 
throughout the city. The school buildings will 
be located at the edge of town, where sites 
of twenty acres or more supply the advantages 
of woods and fields and streams. To gardens, 
playgrounds, and nature-study centers will be 
shifted much of the instruction which now goes 
on within the classroom, for there is no in- 
herent virtue in the classroom as the seat of 
learning. Nor will instruction be confined to 
the boundaries of the school site; the use of 
improved transportation facilities will make it 
possible to explore the entire surrounding area 
for points of educational interest. 


The architecture of the buildings will reflect 
the character of the new school. It will be 
planned definitely in terms of the newer educa- 
tional objectives to be served. The familiar 
type of classroom arrangement will be con- 
spicuous by its absence. Instead there will be 
a number of large rooms each surrounded by 
small study and activity laboratories. There 
will be ample space provision for shops and 
special laboratories where individuals may 
work out projects of special interest. 


Provision for the use of the newer mediums 
of communication, such as the sound picture, 
the radio, and the electrical phonograph, will 
be made in planning the school building. A 
long step in this direction has been made in 
the new Brooklyn Technical High School. The 
public address system may be centered in a 
broadcasting room connected with loud speakers 
all over the building. where boys and girls who 
take delight in creative expression in speech, 
dramatics, and music may broadcast to unseen 
audiences of their schoolmates. There will be 
audio-visual studios of various sizes adapted 
to the organization of the school, where classes 
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may go for sound picture instruction as readily 
as they now go to departmental classrooms, 
It may be that in individualized systems of 
instruction there will be small audio-visual 
studios where single students working on a 
special problem can investigate a wealth of 
sound film enrichment materials just as they 


now turn to reference books in the school 


library. There will be small audition rooms 
for electrical phonograph systems, where stu- 
dents may go to listen and to practice music, 
foreign language pronunciation, and speech in- 
provement exercises. Such facilities as I have 
described are already to be found listed in 
handbooks of school building standards such 
as are prepared by Strayer and Engelhardt. 

The classroom of the new school will bear 
little resemblance to the bare, stereotyped room 
so prevalent today. No longer will it be a 
place where children sit to learn; rather it will 
be a place where children live to learn. The 
walls will be decorated with mural designs 
created by the students. The physical equip- 
ment and its arrangement will approximate 
comfortable home conditions. Desirable stand- 
ards of interior decoration will be taught 
through daily living in an environment which 
exemplifies these standards. 

In the school building of tomorrow acoustic 
treatment will receive special emphasis. The 
disturbing effects of noise in the classroom and 
study room will be reduced to a minimum 
through careful selection of acoustic materials 
for floors, walls, and ceiling, and through the 
control of noise from external sources. Rooms 
in which broadcasted or recorded sound is to 
play a part in instruction will be given special 
acoustic treatment. 





Community Celebration Programs for 
High School Tercentenary 


Celebration of the 300th anniversary of sec- 
ondary education in the United States is to 
find its most enthusiastic expression in the 
high school classrooms during the school year 
1934-35. The celebration committee of the De- 
partment of Secondary Schools of the Na- 
tional Education Association has prepared a 
number of plans for local celebrations which 
may be supplemented by many original ideas 
among the teaching rank and file. An outline 
of these plans may be secured from the com- 
mittee, Room 1306, 155 E. 44th Street, New 
York City. 

John F. Brougher, adviser of secondary edu- 
cation for Pennsylvania, was appointed by the 
Department of Secondary School Principals of 
N. E. A. to serve as State chairman for the 
celebration. 
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Preparing for the Next Legislature 


JOUN K. NORTON 
Chairman, Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, NEA 
Washington, D. C. 


There will be a meeting of the legislature dur- 
ing 1934-35 in nearly every state. These ses- 
sions will deal with matters of large concern 
It is of the utmost importance 
that we prepare for these meetings with great 
What are some of the things which 
should be done? 

First, we should see that members of the 
legislature are well informed on educational 
This can be done most effectively be- 
fore they leave for the state capital. The best 
results will be obtained if the process of in- 
forming them begins before they are elected. 
interviewel 
early in their campaigns for election. Every 
proper effort should be made to explain the 
merits of the legislative program sponsored by 
the friends of education. Previous to the elec- 
tion candidates should be asked to declare 
themselves on this program. By the time they 


' vote, teachers and those who join with them 


should know the attitude toward education of 
candidates for seats in the legislature and for 
other important offices. 

After election the successful candidates should 
be interviewed again before they leave for the 
state capital. It will be easy to see them be- 
They will be more ap- 
proachable than after they are caught in the 
tide of the legislative session. They will give 
careful attention to the viewpoints of the voters 
at home who have been responsible for their 
election. : 

Second, we should enlist all friends of educa- 
tion in the state in the development of a co- 
operative and sound program of educational 
legislation. The earlier this is done the better. 
Obviously candidates for election cannot be 
interviewed with success unless there are 
definite legislative proposals to discuss. The 
presentation of a definite proposal makes it 
possible to secure a definite commitment from 
the candidate. 

The legislative program for education should 
be cooperatively developed. The state depart- 
ment of education, the state education associa- 
tion, representatives of higher education, the 
state parent-teacher association, the American 
Legion, and all other friends of children, both 
within the profession and among laymen, 
should have a part in its formulation. Surely 
in a time like this we can submerge small dis- 
agreements in the interest of the common 
cause. Just what machinery will most effect- 
ively consolidate the educational forces of a 
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state will vary in different situations. But we 
can be sure that a program born of the best 
thought of all supporters of free public educa- 
tion is most likely to be sound, and to be 
favorably acted upon by the legislature. 

In developing this program, expert opinion 
should be sought. For example, if revision of 
the revenue system is involved, the advice of 
a tax expert is essential. We can support with 
a clear conscience a legislative program which 
incorporates the results of careful research and 
mature experience. Such a program may prop- 
erly claim the support of the members of the 
teaching profession and of other friends of the 
schools. 

A positive program is of large importance 
from a strategic point of view. It places the 
foes of education on the defensive. It concen- 
trates the attention of the legislature on con- 
structive rather than destructive bills. The best 
defense is often a strong attack. Let us not go 
into the next legislative session on the defens- 
ive. Let us go into these sessions with a posi- 
tive program. 

Third, effective facilities should be main- 
tained so that the status of educational bills 
may be promptly made known. This will per- 
mit the friends of education to advise their rev- 
resentatives in the legislature as to their 
wishes. 

It should be remembered that every legis- 
lator in times like these is the focus of all 
types of influences. There is no better means 
of keeping him in line, when a sound piece of 
legislation is pending, than to have large num- 
bers of voters let him know that they know 
why the proposed legislation is sound and that 
they expect him to abide by his election 
promises and to vote for it. 

Fourth, every member of the teaching pro- 
fession should do his part. Our power rests 
in the numbers, both within and without the 
profession, who believe in the idea of free 
public education. Each of us can do his part 
in a number of ways. 

We can pay our professional dues promptly 
at the beginning of the school year. This will 
provide the money necessary to the holding of 
conferences, the employment of experts, and 
the organization of legislative campaigns. It 
will permit the staff employed by our associa- 
tions to give its full time to positive educational 
work, rather than to campaigns for dues. It 
will permit the officers of our association to 
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proceed with confidence in the development of 
the program for the year. 

We can all respond when called upon, no 
matter how small the part we are asked to 
play. We can inform ourselves as to the legis- 
lative program. We can keep in touch with its 
progress. We can address our representatives 
in the legislature intelligently, courteously, and 
vigorously, in behalf of educational measures 
which are up for consideration. 

We should not be frightened off by the tactics 
of vested interests who fulminate about the 
“selfish lobbies” of teachers. So long as our 
program is sound and is supported by methods 
that are open and above-board, we are merely 
using the legitimate methods of democratic 
government. When tax-dodgers’ leagues begin 
to call us names, it is a sign that our program 
and the means we have taken to advance it 
are getting results. 

We need not fear to have our motives or our 
methods compared with those of vested interests 
who do not hesitate to offer legislators large 
“retainers’ fees,” and seek to attain their ends 
by similar means. 

Let us have the courage of our convictions. 
Education is one of the most fundamental con- 
cerns of our civilization. Without it, democracy 
is impossible. Let us be sure that the measures 
we support are sound. We can validate them 
by referring them to the thousands of intelli- 
gent parents who have no interest in education 
except as it contributes to the welfare of their 
children. Then, let us throw our full weight 
into the battle, using every legitimate resource 
at our command to see that the 1934-35 legis- 
latures contribute to the recovery and progress 
of education. 





Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 


Women 


The Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women will meet in Harrisburg at the Penn 
Harris Hotel, Friday, November 2 and Satur- 
day, November 3. All university, college, and 
high school deans, advisers, counselors, and 
anyone interested in personnel work are cor- 
dially invited to attend. New members will 
be welcomed. Details about membership fees 
may be had from the treasurer, Gertrude 
Bricker, Overbrook High School, Philadelphia. 

The speaker at the Friday luncheon will be 
Charlotte E. Carr of the State department of 
labor and industry. The dinner speaker will 
be Juliana Haskell, adviser to graduate women 
at Columbia University. Anna V. Rice, general 
secretary of the National Y. W. C. A,, will 
speak Saturday morning. These speakers are 
inspirational and dynamic and know their 
ground thoroughly. 
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NEA Project in School Journalism 


Readers of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
are requested to call attention of faculty ad- 
visers and student officers of publications to the 
project in school journalism planned by the 
division of publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association in accordance with the recom. 
mendations of the National Association of 
Journalism Advisers. It is the purpose of this 
project to help make school publications more 
effective mediums for school interpretation and 
to help editors and advisers keep in touch 
with events, movements, and plans related to 
school life. This project will include the 
founding and development of the National As- 
sociation of Student Editors, whose official or- 
gan will be known as Vitalized School Journal- 
ism. 

This organization is to be a medium for the 
dissemination of education ideals among the 
students of the nation and a clearing house of 
information and ideas relating to school life 
and journalism. It will keep editors and ad- 
visers in touch with current movements and 
events which should be interpretated to stu- 
dents and parents and encourage the study and 
publication of local school history. With the 
help and direction of the division of publica- 
tions, it will carry out various activities in cre- 
ative school journalism and research for the 
benefit of members. 

Some of the plans for school interpretation 
during 1934-35 deal with the 300th anniversary 
celebration of the beginning of secondary edu- 
cation, the Horace Mann Centennial Celebra- 
tion, Federal aid for schools (the national de- 
bate topic), studies in school history, American 
Education Week, vitalized commencements, 
news and editorial writing, cartoon drawing, 
and printing. Before the end of the school 
term, members of the organization will submit 
their publications to be scored for the N.E.A. 
Student Publication Honor Roll. 

Complete information regarding the National 
Association of Student Editors and its affiliated 
projects may be secured by writing the Di- 
vision of Publications of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteeenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





SUSQUEHANNA UNTIveRsITy is offering a course 
of lectures and discussions this school year 
for the profit of the general public of its 
community. The program is designed to mect 
the needs of high school graduates who are not 
now in a position to attend college, for parents, 
and for adults generally. No special educa- 
tional qualifications are required for the lec- 
tures, which will be given by members of the 
faculty. 
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Academic Freedom 


CHARLES E. BEURY 
President of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American Universities have, in recent 


| times, undergone fundamental changes in or- 


ganization and emphasis. As in all social insti- 
tutions, this must be so. The solution of the 
new problems rising therein must be based on 


' an understanding of the new environment. 


Social institutions in a dynamic society can- 
not, and do not, remain static. With changed 
ideals and ideas, institutions change. Some- 


' times the changes come so slowly and gradu- 


ally that they are not discernible save in per- 
spective; sometimes they come by violent 
The slow and gradual change is prob- 
ably the most significant. Violent changes, 
when made, attract attention and are made, 
at least, with the knowledge of the people. 
On the other hand, slow and gradual change 
comes upon us unaware, and long after the sub- 
stance has passed, we use the old names, old 
ideas and attitudes, when speaking of new in- 
stitutions. So it is when we consider the work- 
a-day life of the university. Changes, funda- 
mental in naturé, have taken place in the 
American universities and colleges. Wisely di- 
rected, these can lead to incalculable good. If, 
however, they are allowed to be diverted into 
unwise channels, they may well lead to con- 
sequences disastrous to higher learning in the 
United States. 

I refer to changes in organization, changes 


‘that have, in increasing instances, led to ad- 


ministrative interference, that is, interference 
by non-academic men, with the academic free- 
dom of the faculty. Academic freedom is nec- 
essary if the university is to be maintained as 
an institution of learning. The recent interfer- 
ence is understandable, even though not de- 
fensible. But an academic statement of an 
ideal is not enough. Perhaps a statement of the 
changes that have taken place, and their sig- 
nificance in the work-a-day life of the uni- 
versity would be more helpful. 

Two of these changes, while seemingly in 
different directions, taken together, cause some 
of the most difficult problems. 

The large grants of money by state legisla- 
tures, munificent gifts by men of wealth, and 
the great sums paid as tuition have caused the 
capital investment and yearly budget of the 
modern universities to reach substantial pro- 
portions. Movements, reaching significant pro- 
portions, have been made placing the admin- 
istration of this money in the hands of those 
accustomed to think in terms of such sums. 


*Address before Washington Convention of N.E.A. 
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This has been done either by the active inter- 
vention on the part of the Trustees in the af- 
fairs of the University, or by placing non- 
academic men in the administrative positions, 
or a combination of both. As a result of this, 
we now have, in many instances, the economic 
life and well-being, the employment, promo- 
tions in rank and pay, and dismissal of the 
members of the instructional force, controlled 
by non-academic men. This is a significant 
change from the times when the faculty, 
through their own officers, controlled the insti- 
tutions. To be workable, there must be an un- 
derstanding of the limits of the functions of 
each. No university can function properly if 
the faculty are regarded merely as paid em- 
ployees, subject to the arbitrary will of the 
administration. 

At the time when these changes in organiza- 
tion were taking place, there was a shift of em- 
phasis in the curricula from the classical train- 
ing to the natural and social sciences. When 
the curricula of the colleges were based largely 
on the study of the classics, mathematics, et 
cetera, the college professor could be left alone 
with the assurance that what he thought or 
said would not seriously disturb the life or af- 
fairs of the patrons of learning. The remarks 
of a professor on public questions could be 
ignored or turned aside, and with much truth, 
as the opinion of one unfamiliar with practical 
everyday life. 

However, with the rise of the study of the 
natural and social sciences as major disciplines, 
the isolated detachment of the university 
passed. The whole realm of social organiza- 
tion was subjected to study, analysis, and 
criticism. Many doctrines held fundamental to 
religion, were questioned. Social taboos, such 
as the problems surrounding sex life, were 
openly discussed, frequently by instructors 
without the skill of scientific detachment. In 
some cases there was ignorance of, or contempt 
for, the human equation and social repercussion 
involved. Economic theories held by many to 
be the basis of our national greatness, proved 
by our industrial achievements, were, in parts, 
repudiated. Political organizations, thought by 
many to be, on the whole, the best so far 
worked out by human ingenuity, were exam- 
ined with the detachment applied to a labora- 
tory specimen. All this came at the time of 
the great influx of students, both male and 
female. With them came popular demand that 
the university assume the increased duties of 
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‘ moral supervision of the private life of the 
students. 

It is understandable, as I have said, why 
there was an increased demand for the limita- 
tion of academic freedom. Men of wealth and 
secure position who stood as the patrons of 
learning, and leaders in legislation, largely 
made up of the same class, are apt to regard 
the social, economic, and political structure 
in which they have achieved success with a 
great deal of favor. The open discussion of 
subjects by instructors and students, tabooed in 
their college days, the questioning of the eco- 
nomic and political institutions by a class of 
men whom they knew as detached from the 
affairs of the world, created an impression that 
the world, regarded as fixed and secure, was 
crumbling about them. It is not surprising that 
they were ready to use the powers of the purse 
to control the situation. 

All the interference with academic freedom, 
however, cannot be attributed to this cause. 
Many persons in authority, feeling that the 
university was not keeping abreast of the times, 
placed men with reputations as liberals, though 
from the non-academic fields, in charge of the 
administration. These men, in some cases, 
started to build the university in their own 
image. And it must be remembered that many 
men with reputations as liberals, once in power, 
are the most dogmatic and arbitrary. Some of 
the worst abuses of power have been mad* by 
these men. 

In all this, it is necessary for the wise admin- 
istrator to keep his perspective. A university, 
dedicated to the preservation of ignorance, can- 
not justify its existence. Nor is education the 
mere learning to con the thoughts of men of 
another age and civilization, detached from, 
and unrelated to, the life in which we live. 
The vital part, the life, the essence of the uni- 
versity is the faculty that teaches therein. The 
gathering of scholars from wherever obtain- 
able, providing them with the equipment and 
an environment that will bring out their best 
talents, are the functions of the administration. 
The man trained in scientific research is as 
free from bias and prejudice as it is humanly 
possible to be. He is impartial, and he tries 
to avoid any manipulation of evidence, in- 
tended to lend support to some preconceived 
notion of his own. He starts his quest with an 
open mind, being as willing to arrive at one 
conclusion as another, assuming that his data 
are adequate, and that the careful analysis of 
them supports that conclusion. Unless they are 
free from fear of interference by political, eco- 
nomic, or religious groups, they cannot possibly 
render honest and conscientious service either 
as teachers or as research men. This is not a 
right of academic freedom. It is of the univers- 
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ity. Anything short of this is merely a train. 
ing school. Students coming out of it may be 
well trained, but certainly not educated. 

In few cases will you find interferences with 
the faculty done with a deliberate attempt to 
hinder the scientific advancement of human 
knowledge. It is the way of the savage to at- 
tribute all unknown phenomena to the super- 
natural and to obstruct human enlightenment. 
In the active job of everyday administration, 
the problem takes on different color. Nor, in 
most cases, has the interference been mervly 
for the sake of maintaining the status quo. 
Where, then, does the working out of this prob- 
lem come into practical difficulty? 

Difficulty, it seems to me, is encountered 
both in the method of social research and the 
evaluation of the findings. 


In regard to the method of research, the 
problem is particularly difficult. No layman 
can or should attempt to pass upon the validity 
of technical methodology. That is peculiarly 
the function of men trained in that field. On 
the other hand, society is more than a scientific 
laboratory. You cannot treat people with the 
scientific detachment of laboratory guinea pigs. 
Nor can you isolate them for purposes of study 
from extraneous influences. This fact is most 
apt to be forgotten or ignored by the scientific 
investigator. In the scientific detachment that 
must accompany the pursuit of valid social 
data, the human equations and social reper- 
cussions are apt to be lost sight of, or ignored. 
And as a consequence, the whole purpose of 
the investigation, or the environment in which 
it could be validly carried on may be de- 
stroyed. Here is the work for the administra- 
tion. By definition the administrator is ia 
closer touch with social feeling than the trained 
expert. Intervention, however, should not be 
made with any idea of preventing research or 
the securing of social data; or, more difficult, 
of even creating the impression of so doing. 
This is the difficult task and no dogmatic rule 
can be laid down. The success in carrying it 
out will depend more upon the existing feeling 
between the administration and the instructor 
at a given time than upon the specific act done. 

The next place where repercussions are apt 
to occur in the carrying out of the principle of 
academic freedom is in the giving of value to 
the social data scientifically established. Social 
data, validity established, cannot be questioned. 
The interpretation and evaluation of these data 
are based upon human estimation and personal 
equations. Great advance in industrial organi- 
zation came under a system of private capital 
and individual initiative. This does not prove 
that one was the cause of the other. All that 
is proved is that they came at the same time. 
In like manner we have a great concentration 
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of wealth and widespread poverty in the midst 
of plenty. This does not necessarily prove that 
communism is the only real solution of these 
recognized social ills. Nor has it been proved 
that disarmament will bring peace. Yet we 
have dogmatic assertions to this effect by men 
trained in the social sciences. 

A personal estimation of values comes also 
in evaluating the desirability of forms of social 
organization. Each form of social organization 
has its characteristics. These characteristics 
can be scientifically analyzed and worked out. 
A claim of superiority for either the social dis- 
cipline and intended security of a fascist of 
communist state or the freedom and hetero- 
geneous disorganization of an individualist and 
democratic state are the expressions of a per- 
sonal value. His own tempermental reaction 
need not be universal truth. 

If an instructor sticks to the cold analysis of 
the data, his classes are apt to become dry and 
his students left floundering. It is a difficult 
task to give a clear analysis of democracy, so- 
cialism, communism, and fascism and keep out 
all personal estimations of values. Yet, when 
an instructor injects his own personality and 
opinions, without making it clear he has done 
so, he has left the realm of the scientist and 
has become a propagandist. It is true that 
these opinions are based on study, but they are 
opinions and personal evaluations just the 
same. 

It is here that the problem rises. It is apt 
to be the instructor least trained as a scientist, 
least in awe of the limits of human understand- 
ing, and with the least humility before the vast 
store of knowledge yet unknown, that will go 
the furthest, and be the most dogmatic, in his 
opinions. In many cases instructors, with a 
flare for publicity, by their activities in the uni- 
versity and out, attract enough attention to get 
on the “honor list” of societies dedicated to the 
maintenance of the status quo. 

It is not with the faculty alone that the prob- 
lem of academic freédom rises. Student groups, 
and groups outside the university, constantly 
attempt to make use of the university facilities 
for the spread of their particular social doc- 
trine. Attempts are made to organize groups 
within the student body for carrying on their 
work. We find such organizations as Young 
Republican Clubs, Democratic Clubs, Socialist, 
and Communist Clubs of various names, et 
cetera. Nothing is more desirable than an 
active and interested discussion of social affairs 
by the student body. This certainly cannot be 
stimulated by telling the students what to say 
and when to say it. In meeting the situation, 


the university probably should go no further 
than to lay down broad principles of general 
purpose. 


It should be borne in mind that a 
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university should be an educational, not a 
propaganda, institution. The direction of edu- 
cation must be maintained within its own 
hands. Any group of students should be per- 
mitted to organize and discuss any matters they 
choose. They should be permitted to bring 
in speakers of their own choosing. The only 
restraint should be that outside speakers should 
be brought in by established rules, and that 
they should be approved as persons recognized 
as able to speak authoritatively on their sub- 
ject. 

This analysis is not intended either in blame 
or praise. It is merely intended to show where 
the trouble rises in attempting to carry out an 
ideal. 

I doubt that any dogmatic formula can be 
made applicable in all cases. Some broad out- 
lines may be laid down concerning the activ- 
ities of the instructor. Outside the university, 
he should have the same privileges and re- 
sponsibilities as any other member of the com- 
munity. Within the university probably too 
much emphasis has been given to his personal 
interpretation of social forces. The students 
cannot be regarded as sponges absorbing all 
ideas placed before them without question. I 
have great respect for the critical discrimina- 
tion of the student body. If an _ instructor 
identifies himself with a movement, you can 
be pretty sure that his work in the classroom 
will be discounted in about the same propor- 
tion by both students and colleagues. No body 
of people are quicker to sort opinion from facts 
or weigh the merits of an instructor than the 
student body. If they get one set of ideas in 
one class you can rest assured that, where dis- 
cussion is free, across the hall another in- 
structor, with the same facts, is arriving at 
a different set of conclusions. Anyone who 
does not want his son subjected to this inter- 
change of conflicting ideas should not-send him 
to the university. It is no place for adminis- 
trative intervention. Certainly the university 
cannot dedicate itself to the preservation of the 
ideas the freshman had when he entered. 

The solution probably will be found in build- 
ing up a mutually sympathetic understanding 
between the administration and the faculty of 
the problems confronting each. If the Admin- 
istration can instil in the faculty a feeling and 
confidence that there is no desire or intention 
to, in any way, limit the building up and dis- 
semination of the field of human knowledgg; 
and the faculty develop an appreciation of the 
problems confronting the administration, the 
first and most difficult step in the solution of 
the problems will have beeen made. 





Whatever you do, do wisely, and think of 
the consequences.—Romanorium 
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American Education Week 
November 5-11, 1934 


The strength of professional unity lies not 
in numbers but in the cooperative action for 
which numbers are responsible. American 
Education Week is a project in which all mem- 
bers of the organized profession may and prac- 
tically do cooperate with a single purpose at 
one time. Moreover, this annual celebration 
is directly pointed to the supreme objective of 
the present crisis—the support and improve- 
ment of the schools by a public determined to 
preserve educational opportunity for the na- 
tion’s children. 

Increasingly the effectiveness of the organized 
teaching profession must depend upon its 
ability to inform the people of the nation, who 
will more and more participate in the forma- 
tion of educational policy. No project which 
the organized teachers pursue so effectively 
arouses the sentiment and participation of the 
public as the annual observance of American 
Education Week. The celebration well illus- 
trates the manner in which coordinated effort 
and a unified program may sweep the nation. 
The observance of American Education Week is 
nation wide. The governors of thirty-four 
states last year called upon citizens to set aside 
this week for special study of their schools. 
It is estimated that eight million people in 
about four thousand communities visited their 
schools and took part in American Education 
Week programs. This week marked the turn- 
ing point toward a more favorable public atti- 
tude on behalf of the schools. 

The sponsors of American Education Week 
are the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and the United States Office 
of Education. Invitations to cooperate are ex- 
tended by the three sponsoring organizations 
each year to other groups interested in the 
welfare of children and the preservation of 
democracy. Approximately two million pieces 
of literature, including messages to the home, 
are distributed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation each year. The eleven thousand Ameri- 
can Legion posts with more than 700,000 mem- 
bers offer their assistance in local communities. 
The research laboratories of the United States 
Office of Education are available to all who 
wish facts about the nation’s schools. State 
departments of education, state and local educa- 
tion associations, and city school systems pre- 
pare an aggregate total of millions of pamphlets, 
posters, and other publications for use in this 
nation-wide celebration. 

The time has come for the American people 
to state more clearly the goals toward which 
they are traveling—social, political, and eco- 
nomic—and to teach these objectives to their 
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children. No other plan permits democracy to 
exercise the same control over its future as a 
self-government claims for its present. 


Effective preparation for tomorrow demands 
a readjustment of our teaching methods, school 
organization, administration, and financial sup- 
port. The discussions of American Education 
Week will this year center around the recon- 
struction and recovery in education necessary 
to enable our children effectively to solve to- 
morrow’s problems. 


Write to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
for a catalog of American Education Week 
helps. Packets of materials suited to the needs 
of the school system at various levels and for 
various purposes are available at low cost. 
Attention is especially called to the emphasis 
which will be placed upon American Education 
Week in the rural schools and to the mass meet- 
ings which will be held throughout the nation 
on Thursday, November 8, to discuss financing 
of the schools in the present emergency. 
Packets of materials for this purpose may be 
had from the NEA. A packet of materials 
specially prepared for the Armistice Day pro- 
gram may be obtained without cost from Na- 
tional Headquarters, The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Upon the intelligent cooperation of the Ameri- 
can public depends the direction which the 
schools will take as they stand “at the cross- 
roads.” In American Education Week may be 
found the principles of educational interpreta- 
tion upon which to build the future of our 
schools. 





Altoona Summer High School 


The eighth annual summer session of the 
Altoona High School was held for a period of 
six weeks with classes from eight to twelve 
o’clock daily. Five hundred and eighty-two 
students took a total of 808 subjects. Tuition 
was charged at the rate of $2 per subject for 
resident students and $5 per subject for non- 
resident students. Half of the fee was refunded 
if the student did not miss more than three 
days. The school was practically self-support- 
ing. 

Seven members of the regular high school 
faculty formed the basis of an instructional 
staff of twenty-nine members. They were: J. 
N. Maddocks, principal; Mr. Stong, science; E. 
Marie Lentz, history; Van Horne, mathematics; 
Sara Duncan, commercial; Annie C. Campbell, 
English; and Albert Snyder, modern language. 
Twenty-two student teachers under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Ella H. Lobingier completed the 
staff. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Public Education is again at the crossroads. We are in the midst of an election 
campaign. Sugared words of promise and hope are on all sides. All parties realize 
that education has suffered greatly during the past three or four years. The welfare 
of childhood dictates that the schools must be strengthened, not weakened. In this 
the teacher and the school have stood as guardians like a Rock of Gibraltar. The 
public is beginning at last to realize this loyalty and sacrifice on the part of teachers. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association exacts no promises from any group. 
It has merely presented the needs of education. Its program of desirable legislation 
to put back the schools on a sound basis of operation has been generally accepted. It 
has helped to clarify the thinking of the state’s leadership. It is now up to the sixty- 
two thousand teachers of Pennsylvania through their strategic position of light and 
influence to broadcast this program, to interpret the school to the public, and to be- 
come real students of our problems. The 277 local branches of the PSEA can revolu- 
tionize the attitude of the public toward public education by turning on the light. 
What an opportunity and responsibility the teacher has! Never has leadership locally 
been more in a position to lead and guide. 

In the midst of all our golden promises, we must not forget the most elemental and 
immediate needs of public education. They have been well stated in the “Three R's 
of Recovery” as formulated by our State Superintendent. We stand for every one of 
these. All the provisions of the Edmonds Act must be restored. The two-year optional 
provision to reduce the minimum salaries ten to twenty per cent must not be re- 
enacted; the deficiency in the State appropriation should be met when the Legislature 
meets in regular session; intelligent and harmonious efforts must get under way to 
simplify and improve our administrative units, and through this, the improvement of 
the financing of education. No one can deny that at the earliest possible time the 
State must assume a larger share of the cost of education in order to relieve the burden 
of local taxation. There can be no controversy or partisanship over this program. 

We are convinced that the public has come to appreciate its responsibility toward 
the schools. Citizens everywhere realize the serious consequences to the future to 
strangle education any further. The rank and file of our teachers are also awake to 
their part. As makers of citizens, we must exercise our citizenship. This means work- 
ing with each other in a common purpose. It means the exercise of your franchise as 
an example to others. It means loyalty above all else to your professional organization. 
It is after all only through a union of interests that we can impress the great public 
with the gravity of the problems that face the schools. Division means weakness, 
union means strength. Let us go forward united! 

. Carmon Ross, President PSEA 
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That Cameron County, C. Ebbert Plastercr, 
superintendent. is the first local branch to re- 
port 100% P.S.E.A. membership and 100% wel- 
fare contributions for the school year 1934-35. 
On September 5, Headquarters received a check 
from Neva L. Jenks, secretary, for $89 to cover 
the following items: 

54 P.S.E.A. memberships and 
SOURNAL @ SP) onccscccccescne $54.00 


54 Welfare contributions @ 50 
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That Pike County, Chester B. Dissinger, su- 
perintendent, is the first county to file certifi- 
cate of election of delegates to the Harrisburg 
Convention, December 26-28. 

That West Pittston, R. J. W. Templin. super- 
intendent, is the first district to file certificate 
of election of delegates to the State Convention. 
Other lists of delegates have been received 
from Whitehall Township, William D. Landis, 
president; and Northampton, George W. Ar- 
mold, president. 
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That Snyde: County, Frank S. Attinger, su- 
perintendent, has a movement underway to en- 
roll all of its 158 teachers in the N.E.A. as 
well as in the P.S.E.A., and to elect delegates to 
the Denver convention of the N.E.A. as a local 
affiliated association. 

That Adams County, J. F. Slaybaugh, super- 


intendent, reports 100% enrolment in the 
P.S.E.A. and 100% teacher welfare contribu- 
tions. 


That Wayne County, A. H. Howell, superin- 
tendent, on September 7, sent a check for 
$276.25 to cover the following: 

175 P.S.E.A. memberships and 


JOURNAL QS occik cscsaccc $175.00 
173 Welfare contributions @ 50 
| oe ae ee 86.50 
59 Subscriptions for Education 
Bulletin @ 25 cents ...... 14.75 $276.25 





That Lebanon County, Harry C. Moyer, su- 
perintendent, on September 8, sent dues for 
100% membership of the educational workers 
in that county, $290. As Lebanon County has 
nine life members, the total membership is 
299. 

That Abington local branch has voted to be 
100% in P.S.E.A. and N.E.A. membership, in 
Education Bulletin subscriptions, and in contri- 
butions to the P.S.E.A. Welfare Fund. 





In the Realm of Politics 
Special Session 


An extraordinary session of the legislature 
met, following the call from Governor Pinchot, 
on Wednesday, September 12, 1934, at 12 
o'clock noon. Governor Pinchot’s proclamation 
calling the legislature into extraordinary ses- 
sion read as follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
Article IV, Section 12, of the Constitution, I, 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, do 
hereby convene the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth in extraordinary session, ‘o 
meet in the Capitol, at Harrisburg, on Wednes- 
day, September 12, one thousand nine hundred 
thirty-four, at twelve o’clock, noon, Easte;n 
Standard Time, of that day, to consider legis- 
lation upon the following subjects: 

“Relief for the unemployed and_ indigent 
aged, any financing necessary to provide there- 
for, and the payment of the expenses of the ex- 
traordinary session.” 

Securing Relief Funds 

At 1:30 p. m. Wednesday. Sept. 12, 1934, the 
Governor addressed a joint meeting of the 
House and Senate. 

He stated that it would be necessary for 
Pennsylvania to provide $20,000,000 for relief 
purposes from September 1, 1934, to January 
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1, 1935. Two methods, he suggested, might be 
used: 1. Levying new taxes; or 2. Temporary 
transfer from a number of funds with repay- 
ment at a later date with interest. 

While indicating strongly that the method 
determined upon was a matter for the legis- 
lature to decide, he suggested temporary trans- 
fers for relief purposes from the following 
funds: 1. Fire Insurance Tax Fund; 2. The 
Liquid Fuel Tax Fund; 3. The Liquor License 
Fund; 4. The State Insurance Fund; 5. The 
State School Fund; 6. The Manufacturing Fund. 

Such transfers. he stated, would provide ap- 
proximately $15,000000. He suggested that the 
remainder be made available from the Motor 
License Fund. 

The amount in the permanent School Fund 
is approximately $1.600,000. It will be recalled 
that the State School Fund was established 
when the present Schoo! Code was adopted and 
provides that certain receipts derived from the 
Commonwealth, such as those from forest 
reservations, water powers and water rights, 
escheated estates, etc. constitute the State 
School Fund of Pennsylvania, the _ interest, 
rentals, and other income of which may be 
used by the State Council of Education toward 
equalizing educational advantages of the dif- 
ferent parts of this Commonwealth, to make 
advancements to school districts temporarily in 
need, to promote education in the conservation 
of natural resources and education in forestry, 
agricultural, and other industrial pursuits in 
the public schools of this Commonwealth. 

The Governor emphasized his desire for a 
short session and following his address, bills 
authorizing transfers from the various funds as 
indicated above were introduced. 

Acting with unusual dispatch. the House of 
Representatives concluded its first week’s work 
of the extraordinary session at 2:55 a. m. Fri- 
day morning. September 14. Its accomplish- 
ment since Wednesday noon, September 12, 
when it first met. was the final passage by the 
House of the relief program proposed by the 
Governor. The only legislation affecting edu- 
cation was a bill transferring $1,610,000 from 
the State School Fund and including provisions 
for its repayment with interest during 1935. 
This passed by a vote of 140 to 39. 

It should be noted that the permanent State 
School Fund is in no way connected with the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Fund but 
is rather a revolving fund established when the 
school code was adopted. The transfer of this 
fund temporarily for relief as indicated will 
have no effect on school subsidies. 

November Election 

With the adoption of party platforms by both 
the Democratic and Republican State Commit- 
tees, the stage is set for an aggressive political 
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campaign during the coming weeks. The 
P.S.E.A. presents herewith the declarations con- 
cerning taxation and schools in the platforms 
of the two major political parties. 

The Democratic party advocates: 

“Economy and efficiency in governmental 
operation; elimination of waste in the collection 
of State taxes, and the modernization of local 
government in order to reduce taxation. 

“Distribution of the tax burden through 
equitable real estate assessments and the en- 
actment of a reasonable income tax to be used 
exclusively for school purposes and to there- 
by reduce the burden on homes, farms, and 
industry. 

“A graded inheritance tax, with exemption 
for small estates. 

“Abolition of excessive fees, in the collection 
of all taxes.” 

In the Republican platform the following 
appears: 

Real Estate Taxation 

“The burden of the real estate tax payer has 
become unbearable. 

“We favor legislation imposing proper limits 
upon the rate of real estate tax. 

“We favor reasonable forms of State taxation 
to be distributed among ‘the State’s political 
subdivisions for the express purpose of lower- 
ing the real estate tax rate. . 

“Every taxing authority should have the un- 
restricted right to abate penalties in proper 
cases for delinquencies in payment until the 
present depression has ended. 

“We are unalterably opposed to sales of 
homes of the unemployed for tax delinquencies. 

“We favor legislation making obligatory the 
consideration of income or use value of prop- 
erty as one of the major factors in arriving 
at a fair assessment for tax purposes, and pro- 
viding for the equalization of assessments on 
at least a county unit basis. 

“We approve of the restriction of the use of 
special assessments for financing public im- 
provements. 

“We pledge ourselves to a thorough-going 
study of the entire subject of real estate taxa- 
tion and the substitutes therefor. 

Schools 

“We favor equal educational opportunities for 
all children regardless of race or location. 

“We favor every reasonable economy in 
school administration, but without in any way 
sacrificing the interests of the children. 

“We favor security of position for competent 
teaching service. 

“We pledge ourselves to keep faith with the 
teachers in the maintenance of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System on a sound basis. 

“We favor the continuance of State subsidies 
to school districts, and particularly of emer- 
gency aid to financially-handicapped districts.” 
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Letters to Candidates for the Legislature 


Under date of September 4, 1934, Carmon 
Ross mailed the following to all candidates for 
the General Assembly whose names will ap- 
pear on the ballots in the November election: 

“The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion last spring very carefully prepared a Ten- 
Point Legislative Program for Education. This 
program was submitted to the candidates for 
major political offices before the primaries. 
We have expressions of opinion with reference 
to this program from practically all those who 
were nominated for the major political offices. 
They were, indeed, very satisfactory and en- 
couraging. 

“T am enclosing copies of the Legislative Pro- 
gram which was sent to the candidates at that 
time. This material will indicate to you that 
it is the purpose of the Association to offer 
this program to candidates as a service in aid- 
ing them to clarify their own thinking on the 
subject of education, especially its adequate 
support. 

“We have no desire whatever to insist that 
candidates express themselves. We shall be 
very happy, indeed, to have the candidates for 
the legislature go over this program carefully 
and, if they care to do so, to express themselves 
with reference to it. We plan to give publicity 
to the replies of the candidates for the legisla- 
ture through our own local teachers throughout 
the State. 

“I think you will agree with me that the next 
legislature will have no more serious prob- 
lem to deal with than that of education. 
Schools have suffered terribly during the de- 
pression. I feel sure that everyone elected to 
the legislature will want to do all in his power 
to help solve this problem. I repeat, therefore, 
that we shall be very happy to hear from vou.” 

The Ten-Point Legislative Program for Edu- 
cation to which reference is made was pub- 
lished in Education Bulletin No. 23, March 19, 
1934, and also appeared on page 422 of the April 
1934, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Replies that have thus far been received are 
most favorable. The Association will inform 
officers and members of the respective local 
branches of the attitude toward education of 
the candidates for the General Assembly in the 
respective local branches as shown by their 
replies to the above communication of Presi- 
dent Ross. 





I have always felt that in this country where 
so much depends upon universal education not 
only for the happiness of the people but for the 
safety of our form of government, it was a pity 
some way had not been devised by which the 
interests of everyone could be focused on public 
education.—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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October, 1934 


Convention District Meetings 


Central Convention District, Lock Haven, 
October 4, 5, 1934 


The ninth annual convention of the Central 
Convention District will be held at the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Thursday and 

‘Friday, October 4 and 5. The meeting will be 
a joint one with the Mountain Arts Association. 

Speakers, who will bring messages on the 
theme of the convention, New Points of View 
in Education, include Frank Baker, president, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Carmon Ross, president, PSEA; Frank W. Bal- 
lou, superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C.; James N. Rule, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Everett Dean Martin, direc- 
tor, Peoples’ Institute, Cooper Union, New York 
City; J. Russell Smith, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and C. O. Williams, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 





Eastern Convention District 


The Eastern Convention District of PSEA 
will meet in Pottsville Friday, October 19. Ow- 
ing lu the fact that the Saturday morning 
programs of this convention district have al- 
ways been poorly attended, it was decided to 
have a one-day session this year. 

The Schuylkill County Schoolmen’s Club 
will prepare a special program for their 
monthly meeting which will take place on 
Thursday evening, October 18, at 6 p. m. in 
the Necho Allen Hotel, Pottsville. They extend 
a hearty invitation to all superintendents, 
supervising principals, and principals who ex- 
pect to come to Pottsville the night before the 
conference. 

There will be three general sessions: 

9:30 a. m—Placer Mining in the Field of Edu- 
cation, Samuel W. Grafflin, White 
Plains, New York 
What’s Right with Our Schools, 
(Speaker to be announced later) 

3:45 p. m.—Our State Program for the Future, 
James N. Rule, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Business meet- 
ing will take place at this time also 

7:30 p. m.—Musical program, to be followed 
by Music and Normal Living, Peter 
Dykema, Columbia University. The 
Private Life of a Public Servant, 
Samuel W. Grafflin 

There will be eight departmental conferences. 
Very splendid programs have been arranged 
for each one of these departments. Special at- 
tention should be called to the fact that the 
art and music departments in the Pottsville 


schools are to give an integrated program of 
art and music in the Pottsville High School 
Auditorium from 1:45 to 3:45 p. m, 

Peter Dykema will discuss The Pedagogical 
Implications of the Integrated Program in Art 
and Music, and will use the Hansel and Gretel 
Puppet Show to be given by the Pottsville 
schools as a concrete background for his dis- 
cussion. ‘ 

There will be twenty-six sectional confer- 
ences which will cover all of the special super- 
visory junior and senior high school subject 
fields, and these will also include a section for 
each one of the grades in the elementary school. 

The officers of the convention district are: 
President, L. A. BuDahn, Pottsville 
Secretary, P. S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 





Northwestern Convention District 


The Northwestern Convention District meets 
in Oil City, October 19: R. A. Baum, chairman 
of the program committee, has arranged a very 
interesting program. 

E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools of 
Buffalo, will speak at the morning general ses- 
sion, at ten o’clock. Dr. Hartwell is a most 
interesting speaker and discusses educational 
problems from a breadth and depth of under- 
standing that is always interesting to school 
people. Carmon Ross, President of the PSEA, 
will speak at the evening general session at 
eight o’clock, and bring a stirring message to 
the teachers of the district in his own forceful 
and interesting way. Probably no one under- 
stands the problems of the teacher and his 
relationship to the State organization better 
than Dr. Ross, 

The Northwestern District has made a de- 
cided break with tradition in its meeting this 
fall. Instead of three general sessions on two 
days, there will be two general sessions on 
Friday and the entire afternoon is to be devoted 
to the sectional meetings. With this additional 
time for the sectional meetings, the programs 
of these different groups will be the strongest 
and the best ever held. 

G. A. Stetson, Titusville, is president of the 
Northwestern Convention District, Paul D. 
Shenk, Erie, the secretary. 





Western Convention District 


The annual Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference will be held in Pittsburgh on Octo- 
ber 18, 19, and 20. This conference is supported 
by the Western Convention District of the 
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PSEA and the following affiliated organiza- 
tions: Allegheny County public schools, the 
Association of Independent School Districts of 
Allegheny County, the Carnegie Institute of 


| Technology, the Henry C. Frick Educational 


Commission, the Pittsburgh Council of Parent 
Education, the Pittsburgh Public Schools, the 
and the Western 
Pennsylvania Branch, Progressive Education 
Association. Officers of the Western Conven- 
tion District are: President, Jane Bryce of the 
Pittsburgh public schools; Vice-President, 
Robert M. Steele, president, State Teachers 
College, California; Secretary, Anthony M. 
Goldberger of the University of Pittsburgh. C. 
A. Buckner of the University of Pittsburgh is 
chairman of the Western Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Conference and Anthony M. Goldberger 
is secretary. 

The meetings will open with a conference on 
parent education on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 18. On Friday morning, October 19, there 
will be conferences on health and physical edu- 
cation, elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, music, industrial arts, and vocational 
guidance and a conference of public school 
clerks. The general meeting of the conference 
is scheduled for Friday afternoon, including a 
business meeting of the Western Convention 
District and the Allegheny County Teachers 
Institute. Saturday morning has been reserved 
for meetings of the sections of the Western 
Convention District. A number of luncheons 
and dinners have been planned by groups 
within the conference, with the large con- 
ference dinner, sponsored by the University of 
Pittsburgh School of Education Alumni Asso- 
ciation, to be held on Saturday evening, the 
closing event of the conference. 


Among the out-of-town speakers who will 
address the conference are: W. E. Blatz, St. 
Georges School for Child Study, University of 
Toronto; Florence E. Bamberger, professor of 
education, Johns Hopkins University; Otis W. 
Caldwell, director of the Institute of School 
Experimentation, Columbia University; Harry 
C. Carpenter, specialist in science, Rochester, 
New York; Frank L: Clapp, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin; William L. 
Hart, chairman of the department of mathe- 
matics, University of Minnesota; Eleanor M. 
Johnson, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio; Ernst Jockers, professor of 
modern languages, University of Pennsylvania; 
Henry Klonower, chief of teacher division, 
Pennsylvania department of public instruction; 
George E. Myers, professor of vocational edu- 
cation and guidance, University of Michigan; 
Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania; 
L. J. O’Rourke, director of the psychological 
institute, Washington; Sarah M. Sturtevant, 
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professor of education, Columbia University; 
T. Wingate Todd, school of medicine, Western 
Reserve University; Jesse Feiring Williams, 


professor of physical education, Columbia 
University, and Laura Zirbes, Ohio State 
University. 





Midwestern Convention District 
October 26-27, 1934 


The third convention of the Midwestern Con- 
vention District will be held in Beaver Falls 
on October 26-27. The general sessions will be 
held in the high school auditorium and de- 
partmental and sectional conferences in suit- 
able auditoriums in easy access to the high 
school building. 

General sessions will be held on Friday after- 
noon and evening, October 26 and at 11:00 a. 
m. on Saturday, October 27. The departmental 
and sectional conferences will be held from 
9:00 to 11:00 a. m. on Saturday, October 27. 
The general sessions will in the main be de- 
voted to educational addresses planned to be 
inspirational and helpful to general P. S. E. A. 
body. Special effort is being made to arrange 
the departmental and sectional conferences for 
maximum participation by the schoolroom 
teacher. 

The officers of the convention district are: 
President, John A. Gibson, Butler 
First Vice-President, S. W. Lyons, New Brighton 
Second Vice-President, W. D. Gamble, Sharon 
Secretary, R. D. Welch, Greenville 
Treasurer, F. L. Orth, New Castle 





It is the supreme art of the teacher to 
awaken joy in creative expression and know- 
ledge.—Einstein 








IMPORTANT 

Changes in Postal Rules make it very 
essential that your address be complete 
and correct. 

A post card notifying us of your new 
address will cost you 1c. Such notifica- 
tion by the post office costs us 2c. On the 
September Journal we have already paid 
2c on each of 740 post office notifications 
of change of address. 

Members are requested to report 
promptly change of address, giving old as 
well as new address to 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Citizens’ Conference on School 


Recovery 


Governor Gifford Pinchot and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction James N. Rule have called 
a Citizens’ Conference on Public School Re- 
covery in Pennsylvania to be held as the 1934 
Education Congress in Harrisburg, Wednesday, 
October 10, and Thursday, October 11. 

The purpose of the Citizens’ Conference at 
this time is to present existing school problems 
for the information of delegates on the im- 
mediate and future needs of public school re- 
covery and to prepare delegates for participa- 
tion in local Citizens’ Conferences which are 
planned to be held throughout the State fol- 
lowing the general conference in Harrisburg. 

In taking the form of a citizens’ conference 
the Education Congress this year represents the 
final major contribution of the Department of 
Public Instruction to the official observance of 
the 100th anniversary of the signing of the 
common schools law. The Department’s share 
in these centenary observances started with 
the special programs last April. In the months 
preceding and following there has been every 
indication that the general public has become 
more familiar with public school contributions 
and conditions and that the centennial celebra- 
tion has contributed much to the advancement 
of public education throughout the State. 

The Citizens’ Conference programs start Wed- 
nesday evening, October 10, with Governor 
Pinchot presiding. The theme of this session 


is “The State’s Responsibility for Public 
Education.” The Governor is to speak on 
“Education and the State”; Superintendent 


Rule on “School Recovery to Meet the Needs 
of Pennsylvania’s Children;” and Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago, “Education and 
the Nation.” 


On Wednesday afternoon the Congress re- 
ception will be held in the various offices of 
the Department in the Education Building and 
in the State Library and State Museum. De- 
partment officials will be on hand to welcome 
visitors and it is hoped to have the Governor 
present for this occasion. 

For the Thursday morning session the theme 
is The Efficient Organization and Administra- 
tion of School Districts. Topics for discussion 
by prominent laymen include Organization of 
Governmental Units in the Interest of Economy 
and Efficiency and Organization of School Dis- 
tricts in Terms of Needs and Interests of Pupils 
and Taxpayers. 

Thursday afternoon the finances of public 
schools will be discussed, including The Ef- 
fective Control of School Expenditures; Sources 
of Adequate School Support; and The Equit- 
able Distribution of State Subsidies. The en- 


October, 1924 


tire program is based on the Three R’s of 
School Recovery: Reconstruction of the in. 
structional program; Reorganization of school 
districts; and Revision of the system of school 
support. 

Representative citizens, officers of State-wide 
organizations interested in civic welfare, and 
citizens selected for the State and County Lay 
Advisory Committees soon to be appointed to 
work with the Commission for the Study of 
Educational Problems in Pennsylvania have 
been extended formal invitations by the Gover- 
nor and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to attend the Citizens’ Conference. They 
will join with educators who normally attend 
the Education Congress. All school people and 
school directors are expected without formal 
invitation to attend, if possible, and participate 
in the several sessions of the Conference, in- 
cluding officials of all colleges and universities 
in the State, all public school executives, and 
directors. 

It would assist in preliminary arrangements 
for the Conference if those who expect to at- 
tend will so advise Superintendent Rule as far 
in advance as possible. It is suggested that 
delegates do not delay in making their own 
hotel reservations. 





Temple University Conference on 
Secondary Education 


“Social Goals for Secondary Education” is the 
topic which will be discussed at the tenth Con- 
ference on Secondary Education to be held at 
Teachers College, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, October 19 and 20. Conference speakers 
will include: Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; John L. Childs and I. L. Kandel, Teacn- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Eduard 
C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work. 

The general topic for six large panel discus- 
sions is to be “What Are the Earmarks of a 
Democratic School?” The chairmen who will 
lead these discussions are: Burton Fowler, 
headmaster, Tower Hill school, Wilmington, 
Del.; Francis M. Garver, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore College; 
Ira R. Kraybill, Cheltenham Township High 
School; John Lester, secretary, Friends Council 
on Education, Philadelphia, and Sidney V. Row- 
land, superintendent, Radnor Township schou!s. 

For further information address Jos. S. But- 
terweck, Secretary of the Committee, Temp!e 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 





RESIWENTS of West Mahanoy Township, 


Schuylkill County, voted in favor of a $25,000 
school loan for a new high school building 
in September. 
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Perfect Attendance Records 
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Dana Z. Eckert 


Dana Z. Eckert is the newly appointed prin- 
cipal of the Henry Clay Frick Training School 
for Teachers, Pittsburgh. He succeeds Herbert 
L. Spencer who has been named dean of the 
college, University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Eckert enters upon his present position 
with a background of varied educational train- 
ing and experience. He was a graduate of 
Lebanon H. S., 1908, and received his A. B. 
degree from Juniata College in 1912. Further 
training was received at Pennsylvania State 
College, at Columbia University, at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the State University of 
Iowa in summer sessions. From the University 
of Pittsburgh he has received three degrees, 
B.S. in education, 1915, M.A. and Ph.D. in 1920 
and 1929 respectively. 

Upon leaving college, Dr. Eckert taught for 
one year in the Lebanon H. S. and then went 
to Pittsburgh where he has been employed for 
the last 21 years. Beginning his work there 
as an instructor in industrial arts he has held 
in succession the following positions: vocational 
counselor and later vice-principal, Latimer 
Junior H. S., 1919-25; principal, Columbus 
elementary school, 1925-26; assistant director of 
curriculum study and research, 1926-29; prin- 
cipal of Herron Hill Junior H. S., 1929-34. 





40,000 UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS have been em- 
ployed in a nation-wide campaign against il- 
literacy, the goal of the emergency program 
which is being financed by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. The campaign, in 
which state relief directors have been enlisted, 
is expected to reach 2,000,000 persons whose 
requirements are not now included in state 
educational programs. The major part of the 
program concerns itself with the education of 
adult workers now unemployed. 
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Bucknell Conference on Education 


The ninth annual Bucknell Conference on 
Education will be held at Lewisburg Novem- 
ber 2 and 3. The program is being built 
around the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
passing of the Pennsylvania free school law, 
with emphasis on the development of the curri- 
culum. 

Prominent educators at the general sessions 
will be Ben D. Wood, James N. Rule, and 
Homer P. Rainey. The list of general session 
speakers is incomplete at the time of going to 
press. 

The conferences for school directors and 
parent-teacher association workers are being 
given special emphasis this year. Both will 
be held at four o’clock on Friday, November 2. 

The annual banquet, which has become an 
important feature of the conference, will be 
held at six-thirty Friday evening and offers 
a rare treat in entertainment. 

Chairmen of the meetings include James 
N. Rule, J. Andrew Morrow, Fred W. Diehl, 
Carl L. Millward, Florence Rollins, Sylvester 
B. Dunlap, Robert D. Smink, Frederick L. 
Padgett, Amelia Clark, Stanley S. Galiley, S. 
H. Ziegler, Charles S. Sanders, Richard B. 
Vastine, Gordon Highrighter, Paul H. Humph- 
reys, F. W. Walp, and Katherine Reed. 


William E. Burkard 


The president of the Southeastern Convention 
District is William Burkard of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Burkard is principal of the Tilden Junior 
High School of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Burkard has had a wide and varied ex- 
perience in school work. A product of the 
Philadelphia public schools, he is a graduate 
of the Central High School and the School of 
Pedagogy, now a part of the Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School. From an elementary grade teacher 
he rose in the service to training teacher and 
junior high school teacher. He served as prin- 
cipal of the T. B. Read school and of the Childs 
public school. He has taught at the University 
of Pennsylvania and the State Teachers College, 
Indiana. 

Dr. Burkard was president of the Philadel- 
phia Teachers’ Association from 1931-34. Pre- 
vious to that time he had been president of 
the Schoolmen’s Club of Philadelphia for two 
terms. Active in NEA work he served as 
regional consultant of the committee on the 
emergency in education, 1932-34, and on the 
executive committee of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals, 1933-34. 

Dr. Burkard graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1917, and received his 
master’s degree in 1925. He received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in 1927 from the grad- 
uate school of the same university. 
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Constitutional Revision 


The Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association presents the following 
amendments for printing in the June, October 
and December JouRNALS in accordance with the 
provisions for amending the constitution as set 
forth in Article XIX: 

Strike out in brackets [ ]; Insert italics. 
Article V: Local Branches and Convention 

Districts 

Add the following sections: 

Section 4. Each Convention District shall 
adopt a constitution and by-laws at its first 
regular meeting which shall be in generul 
agreement with the constitution and by-laws of 
the P.S.E.A. and which shall have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of the P.S.E.A. 

Section 5. The officers of each Convention 
District shall be elected at the annual district 
convention for a term of one year and shall 
serve without compensation except for neces- 
sary expenses. 

Section 6. The Convention District President 
shall have general control and supervision of 
the district convention Program. He shall co- 
operate with the President of the State Asso- 
ciation in directing and vitalizing the activ- 
ities of the Local Branches to the end that the 
policies and program of the whole Association 
may be properly integrated. He shall attend 
such Conference of the Convention District 
Presidents as called by the President of the 
Association. 

Section 7. The several Convention Districts 
shall each hold an annual convention during 
the months of September, October, or Novem- 
ber, or at such time as may be approved by 
the Executive Council of the Association. 
Article XVI, (a) Powers and Duties of the Com- 

mittee on Teacher Welfare 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall 
[act as members of the Board of Trustees uf 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Executive Council and the provisions in- 
corporated in the deed of gift of that prop- 
erty.] carry out the policy of the Association 
in the work of teacher relief. 

Signed: 

Members of the Committee: 

ARTHUR W. FERGUSON, H. W. Dopp 
Chairman WALTER E. SEVERANCE 

MartTHa E. BOYER G. A. STETSON 
FRED W. DIEHL 

Members of the Association: 
E. B. CLINE BERTRAM W. SAUL 
Victoria LYLES REUBEN T. SHAW 





Learn some useful art that you may be 
independent of the caprice of fortune.—Cato 
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Dorcas M. Tinker 


Dorcas M. Tinker was the guest of honor at 
a community reception extended her in June 
by the board of education of the Aldan public 
school, former graduates, patrons, and other 
citizens of the borough. Miss Tinker had, late 
in May, enjoyed a party planned by the chil- 
dren of the school. 

Miss Tinker was principal of the Aldan 
School from 1923 to 1929 during which time 
Aldan advanced in scholastic standing and ac- 
tivities projects. Feeling that the burden of the 
principalship was becoming too heavy as the 
borough grew, Miss Tinker at that time ac- 
cepted the associate principalship from which 
she retired, June 30. 

Miss Tinker’s earlier teaching experience was 
obtained in the grade schools and Central 
Grammar School of Altoona. She became a 
teacher in 1896. 

Miss Tinker is a graduate of the State Teach- 
ers’ College, West Chester, with additional work 
at Antioch College, Juniata College, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and other schools. 

Boys and girls and teachers of Aldan School 
presented Miss Tinker with a luncheon set, 
some books on nature study, and plants for a 
memory garden. At the reception she was 
given a handbag. 





A WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, chiefly for would-be public servants, 
is to be opened by Franklin Roudybush, ac- 
cording to a story in Time, the weekly news- 
magazine. Undergraduates will spend a year 
on courses in government, history, economics, 
law. Degree-holders may take more advanced 
courses, work independently under a tutor, 
write a thesis. All students will study at first 
hand in government offices, Supreme Court, 
House and Senate galleries. Tuition: $150 per 
semester. 
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Etta Delaney 


Etta Delaney, who recently retired, served 
the schools of Pennsylvania for forty-six and 
one-half years. She began teaching in South 
Brownsville in 1887 and taught there contiau- 
ously since then. She started work in the sec- 
ond grade and was promoted until she finally 
taught eighth grade. In 1922 she became prin- 
cipal. A dinner was given in her honor at the 
close of the past school term. 





Geographic News Bulletins for Class- 


room Use 


The National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces that publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for 
teachers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulle- 
tins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the 
school year. They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of geographic 
information that pours daily into the Society’s 
headquarters from every part of the world. 
The bulletins are illustrated from the Society’s 
extensive file of geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the 
number of these bulletins desired. They are 
obtainable only by teachers, librarians, college 
and normal students. Teachers may order bul- 
letins in quantities for class use, to be sent to 
one address, but 25 cents must be remitted for 
each subscription. The bulletins are, issued as 
a service, not for financial profit, by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society as a part of its pro- 
gram to diffuse geographic information. They 
give timely information about boundary 
changes, geographic developments, new indus- 
tries, costumes and customs, and world progress 
in other lands. Each application should be ac- 
companied by twenty-five cents to cover the 
mailing cost of the bulletins for the school year. 


October, 1934 


The Education Debate Question 


The interstate debate topic pertaining to the 
question of equalizing educational opportunity 
by means of federal aid to education will be 
used in some thirty states, including Pennsyl- 
vania, during the season of 1934-35. The Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, administrative agency of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic League, is the distributing 
agency for handbooks in Pennsylvania and has 
available the 1935 edition for member schools 
of the League. 

The handbook contains: a lengthy biblio- 
graphy, compiled by G. D. Shively of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; an extensive analysis of 
the question by E. C. Buehler of the University 
of Kansas; a presentation of the case for 
federal assistance by W. G. Carr of the research 
division of the National Education Association, 
and the negative argument by Reverend George 
Johnson of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; and nearly 200 pages of reprints of 
articles pertinent to the question by Paul R. 
Mort, J. K. Norton, Senator Wadsworth, Deans 
W. F. Russell and Charles H. Judd, Charles A. 
Beard, H. L. Mencken, et al. 

The question of federal support for public 
education is both timely and vital and is ex- 
pected to provoke unprecedented interest as a 
high school debate topic. Public discussion of 
the subject will focus much needed information 
concerning the maintenance of our public 
schools and their influence in human society. 

C. STANTON BELFOUR, 
University of Pittsburgh 





Pennsylvania Association Clinical Psy- 


chologists 


The Pennsylvania Association of Clinical 
Psychologists has recently been organized to 
establish standards for clinical practice. The 
Association hopes to restrain unqualified per- 
sons in this field by educating the public to 
accept only recognized psychologists. Since 
the findings and recommendations of psycholo- 
gists are used so frequently in planning the 
future of many individuals it is important that 
the term “Psychologist” be defined and high 
standards of training and practice be estab- 
lished. 

Included in the charter members of the or- 
ganization are psychologists from the follow- 
ing schools: Helen Matthews, Scranton; Joseph 
Miller, Wilkes-Barre; Mae Warfield, Allentown; 
Gladys Ide, Selinda McCauley, Anna Biddle, 
Marguerite Wetmore, Genevieve Murphy, Phil- 
adelphia; Mary I. Elwood, Pittsburgh; and Zoe 
Hirt, Erie. 

Frank Reiter, department of public instruc- 
tion, is one of the sponsors of the organization. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers 


We inciude only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Als TO TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Thirteenth Yearbook of N.E.A. Department 
of Elementary Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. 400 pp. $2 

The Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals deals with the 
“aids to teaching” in the elementary school as 
a means of enriching instruction. It shows the 
important place which effective devices in 
teaching have and also tells of the time saving 
and effective aids which should be used and 
where they may be secured. 

The volume contains articles by a number of 
well-known educators. FREEMAN emphasizes 
the value of aids as a means of enriching the 
learning experiences of children. Copy believes 
that aids often simplify the learning process 
and thereby reduce the amount of effort re- 
quired to understand abstractions. Hays urges 
a new deal in education leading to the wider 
use of visual aids. Hoek believes that it is 
necessary to help teachers in using mechanical 
aids. GRASSMUCK discusses the standards to be 
kept in mind in selecting maps, globes, and 
charts. COLEMAN points out the natural affinity 
which exists between schools and museums. 
Wotr discusses the various types of school ex- 
hibits. Heaton reminds us of the possibilities 
of blocks in the teaching of young children. 
WEAVER suggests possible types of excursions. 
MorcaN reminds us of the possibility of con- 
cert music. PRICE reports a survey made of the 
field trips in 268 public schools. 

SPACHT gives a systematic discussion of the 
possibilities of producing instruction materials 
within each school. Ty Ler lists and reviews 
briefly some of the available radio programs for 
general school use. BERMAN reviews the types 
of teaching aids which may be obtained from 
various business and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. The N. E. A. Researcu Division has sum- 
marized briefly and interestingly the results of 
a number of experiments with aids to teaching. 
It is expected that the volume will be serv- 
iceable in teachers’ meetings, educational con- 
ferences, and in the preparation of elementary 
school principals. 
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SUPERVISORY GUIDANCE OF TEACHERS IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots. Ellsworth Collings. 613 pp. Mac- 
millan 

The theory of teaching that guides the pro- 

gram discussed in this volume demands that: 
1. Teachers should provide real life situations in 
school so as to stimulate the purposeful ac- 
tivities of boys and girls along fruitful lines; 
2. Teachers should formulate teaching pro- 
cedures designed to guide successful participa- 
tion of boys and girls in activities of the fruit- 
ful kind; 3. Teachers should measure improve- 
ment of teaching in terms of the improvement 
of boys and girls in participating in activities 
of the fruitful kind. Part I of this book dis- 
cusses this theory in analyzing purposeful ac- 
tivities, in integrating subject matter, in con- 
structing and performing teaching procedures, 
in measuring progress, and in providing the 
proper school environment. Part II discusses 
supervisory guidance of teachers in the follow- 
ing activities: social science, natural science, 
communication, mathematical, occupational, 
fine-art, and play. 

THREE MASTERS OF ENGLISH DRAMA. Roland 
Ketchum and Adolph Gillis. 469 pp. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co., $1.50 

This book includes an outstanding work from 
each of the three authorities in English drama: 

Bernard Shaw, Caesar and Cleopatra; John 

Dryden, All for Love; William Shakespeare, 

Julius Caesar. Each play deals with approxi- 

mately the same characters and situation and 

shows by the method of treatment the various 
attitudes toward the same subject in three dif- 
ferent periods. 

ADVANCING THE FRONTIER. Ramon Coffman. 128 
pp. Illus. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans- 
ville, N. Y. $0.72 

An intensely interesting book about times 
when great activity prevailed in the midwest. 

The book bears a picture of the Alamo as a 

part of the cover design. This is the sixth 

book in the “Story of America” series. It 
covers the period of expansion from 1800 to 

1885, during which time the Mexican and Civil 

Wars, as well as the multitude of Indian Wars, 
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were fought, and Texas, under General Sam 
Houston, won her independence. During this 
period the middle west was settled and the 
famous California gold rush of 1849 took place. 


BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD Wor.tD. Charles A. Coul- 
omb, assistant superintendent of schoois, 
Philadelphia; Emma Dowling and Anna A. 
Rapp, Reading. 278 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 
$0.96 

This text tries to get pupils to realize the de- 
pendence of the civilization of today on the 
contributions made by the institutions and per- 
sonalities of the Middle Ages. The subject 
matter follows a unit-chronological organiza- 
tion which leads to the two major outcomcs 
of a course in background history: 1. A gen- 
eral overview of those periods that directly 
affect modern civilization; and 2. An under- 
standing of the continuity and history and of 
the relationships of cause and effect. The vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure are well with- 
in the reading ability of the average pupil in 
the fourth year of school. The illustrations, 
which have been drawn especially for this 
book, constitute a real part of the teaching 
equipment. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR PENNSYLVANIA. Book I. 
402 pp. xxviii pp. Illus. Book II. 434 pp. 
xxvii pp. Illus. Charles A. Coulomb. Mac- 
millan 

Book I presents a history of the United States 

from the discovery of America by Columbus 
to the inauguration of George Washington as 
our first president. Book II presents the sig- 
nificant events in the development of the 
United States from a weak nation of four mil- 
lion people to its present position of strength 
and power. The two books follow the Penn- 
sylvania State course of study for grades five 
and six. The material covered is divided into 
units of work. Study helps are intended to 
give the teachers suggestions by which the facts 
of geography may be related to history. An 
appendix gives a list by counties of some of 
the interesting historical places in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


WorLpD Backcrounps. Charles A. Coulomb. 552 
pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.48 


In this book for the seventh grade are 
stressed the phases of prehistoric and early his- 
tory which have formed the background and 
foundation of our technical civilization of to- 
day. Those recent events that will contribute 
to a new plan of society are also given impor- 
tance. The unit arrangement, the simple dic- 
tion and the attractive style of writing, the 
study helps, the illustrations, maps, and draw- 
ings are all of the same high type as in the 
books for grades four, five, and six. 


October, 1934 


THis CHANGING WorLD. S. R. Powers, Elsie F. 
Neuner, and H. B. Bruner. 561 pp. Illus. 
Ginn. $1.40 

The second of a three-book series of a survey 
of science for the junior-high-school grades. It 
embodies the recommendations of the thirty- 
first yearbook of the National Society for the 

Study of Education. Important features are: 

1. Underlying theme—the changes that are go- 

ing on in the living and non-living things in 

the world around us. 2. Organization into large 
units of work. 3. Unit previews. 4. Chapter 
summaries. 5. Questions and things to do. 

6. Glossary of science words. 


ARITHMETIC OF BUSINESS. Frank J. McMackin, 
John A. Marsh, and Charles E. Baten. 486 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.48 

The organization of this new book makes for 
interest and understanding. The major topics 
are: Fundamentals—the tools of business; Per- 
centage—the servant of business; Investment— 
the support of business; Revenue—the contri- 
bution of business to government; Insurance— 
the safeguard of business, and Graphs—the pic- 
ture of business. 


INTRODUCTORY ENGLISH IN ACTION. J. C. Tressler 
and Marguerite B. Shelmadine. 616 pp. 
Illus. Heath 

This book tries to make English an active, 
dynamic subject and to stimulate, entice, and 
help young people to live on paper and in 
speech. Part I, which is a course for the 
seventh year, and Part II, a course for the 
eighth year, provide abundant material for the 
normal pupils in these grades. 


Maria Patuna. Blair Niles. 334 pp. Longmans. 
$2.50 

This story of Maria Paluna, Quiché child, 
maid, and woman, has the whole epic of 
Spanish exploration in the sixteenth century 
for its background. It does for the Quiché what 
“The Good Earth” does for the Chinese: vital- 
izes their life and civilization. Leon de Gon- 
zales, a follower of Cortez from love of adven- 
ture, meets Paluna, daughter of an advisor to 
the king of the Quiché; and it is their love 
story that here illuminates the magnificent ad- 
ventures of Cortez. Mrs. Niles, an American 
novelist, has lived long in Guatemala, and has 
done a great deal of research in the period of 
the Spanish conquest. 


THE SNOWBABY’S OWN Story. Marie Ahnighito 
Peary. 305 pp. Frederick Stokes Co., New 
York. $2 

This autobiography of Robert E. Peary’s 
daughter, born in Greenland, relates the life of 
the explorer’s family, including their five trips 
to the Arctic. A gallant story of the conquest 


of the North Pole, with an authentic and un- 
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forgetable background of the scenes and life 
of the Eskimo people,—a story to delight our 
boys and girls. Illustrations from photographs. 


TnvotHy. Bernard and Katharine Garbutt. 47 
pp. Illus. Oxford University Press. $0.75 
Timothy is a young deer who has many ad- 
ventures in the search for his first antlers. 
Jennie the Pheasant helps him through all his 
troubles, and he repays her at last, one ex- 
citing day, when the great Eagle swoops down 
from the sky on Jennie and her chicks. For 
boys and girls 6-11 years. 


Mozart THE WoNDER Boy. Opal Wheeler and 
Sybil Deucher. 91 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2 


This is a story of a great musical genius who 
was a prodigy performer at the age of six, com- 
poser at the age of seven. As a little boy 
dressed in court style he made his debut in 
Vienna. All his life he was something of a 
child and consequently his career has always 
had a peculiar fascination for children. But 
in this book the authors and the illustrator 
have caught that elusive child-like spirit in 
Mozart which will delight children and grown- 
up readers as well. 


Bac O’TALES. Compiled and edited by Effie 
Power. 340 pp. Illus. Dutton. $5 


This book contains representative stories 
from the great reservoir of child literature and 
a bibliography from which story tellers and 
readers to children can constantly get new ma- 
terial. The volume contains nursery rhyme3, 
fairy stories by Grimm and Anderson, the folk 
tales of many countries, the hero stories of 
Greece and Scandinavia, with adaptations from 
the Illiad and Odyssey. There are Aesop's 
Fables, adaptations from Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and stories of Persian heroes. The book is the 
richest kind of a source volume and it will be 
invaluable in a library. 





Books Received 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
HAVING A GUARDIAN ANGEL. Cecily Hallack. 
$1 


THE JAPANESE GARDEN. Marjorie Knight: $2 


NICODEMUS AND THE LITTLE BLACK Pic. Inez 
Hogan. $1 

RoBIN ON THE MounTAIN. Charlie May Simon. 
$2 


THE Stray CHILD. Robert Joyce 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 


First YEAR FRENCH. Charles H. Holzwarth 


and William R. Price 
GERMAN REVIEW GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
Bayard Q. Morgan and Erwin T. Mohme 
George 


MAsTERY ARITHMETIC. Books I & II. 
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R. Bodley, Charles S. Gibson, Ina M. 
Hayes and Bruce M. Watson 
Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
THE CAMP ON WILDCAT CREEK. Vance Ran- 
dolph. $1.75 
Kine Ricuarp’s Lanp. L. A. G. Strong. $2 
THE MASTER WIZARD AND OTHER POLISH TALES. 
Josephine B. Bernhard and E. Frances 
Le Valley. $2 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
A First Course IN ALGEBRA. N. J. Lennes. 
$1.36 
A UNIT WoRKBOOK IN PLANE GEOMETRY. F. 
Eugene Seymour and Hallie S. Poole. 
$0.40 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
e . 


AsouT A BEE. Helen Torrey. $0.75 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., N. 


pa os. 
A Stupy Book 1n BioLocy. Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ. $0.80 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
€ . 


LITERATURE AND LivinG. Books I, II & III. 
Rollo L. Lyman and Howard C. Hill. 
Book I, $1.48; Books II and III, $1.56 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., 4434 Fourth Ave., N. 
Yes 
GRAMMAR CAN BE FUuN. 


Munro Leaf. $1.25 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Can ATTITUDES BE TaucHT? Arthur Lichten- 
stein. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
$1.25. 

Civics As Ir SHoutp BE Taucnt. Richard Well- 
ing, Chairman National Self Government 
Committee, 80 Broadway, New York City 

IRRADIATED EVAPORATED MILK. Vitamin D. _Ir- 
radiated Evaporated Milk Institute, 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

THE LITTLE Rep. Elizabeth Cole. National Tu- 
berculosis Ass’n, 50 W. 50th Street, New 
York City 

PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION IN AMERICAN HIGH 
ScHoots. William Lewin. National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C.: THE FARMERS RUN 

THEIR SHow, Department of Agriculture; Na- 

TIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION—SUM- 

MARY. Bulletin No. 17, Department of the In- 

terior. 





We should not complain so much of the 
burden the schools place on us, as we should 
complain of the burden we place on the 
schools.—Norman Winestine 
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Making Character Education More Effective 
(From page 72) 
ing a total of 36 traits, with suggested situa- 
tions for presenting each group. These traits, 
which are used in a character trait measuring 
scale, are grouped as follows: (1) Courage— 
initiative, self-reliance, service, dutifulness; 
(2) Courtesy—kindness, truthfulness, polite- 
ness, respectfulness, reverence, sympathy, grat- 
itude, sincerity; (3) Health—cleanliness, neat- 


ness; (4) Honesty—fairness; (5) Industry— 
thrift, usefulness, good workmanship, perse- 
verance; (6) Loyalty—cooperation, obedience, 


patriotism, sportsmanship; (7) Punctuality— 
dependability. reliability; and (8) Self-con- 
trol—adaptability. tolerance, temperance. 

The most practical measurement program for 
the public schools seems to be the use of a 
trait measuring scale. Many such scales are 
available. However, those based upon such 
points of gradation as “seldom,” “sometimes,” 
“half and half.” “nearly always,” and “alwavs” 
are more practical, and provide a plan whereby 
the teacher may make a personal analysis of 
each nunil and check the progress in so far as 
subjective data are accepted as a reliable meas- 
ure. Ratings are recommended at least twice 
each year. 


Results of a Specific Curriculum 

After using a definite character education 
curriculum for four years, the following results 
have been indicated: (1) The teachers have be- 
come more conscious of the imwortance of this 
subject; (2) many traits have been emphasized 
that were previously omitted; (3) subjective 
data have been produced to show improve- 
ments in many citizenship qualities; (4) tardi- 
ness has been reduced over 400 per cent; and 
(5) the teachers have come to consider each 
pupil as an individual rather than merely a 
member of the group, through the use of trait 
measuring scales. 


Recommendations and Conclusions 

Character education can be made more ef- 
fective: (1) If it is placed on a par with other 
subjects in the curriculum; (2) if teachers are 
given an educational background for this work 
in their pre-service training; (3) if the con- 
tent material is made more practical; and (4) 
if a personal analysis of each pupil is made 
and emphasis placed where it is needed the 
most in citizenship training. 

The report cards of the traditional type 
should be replaced with ratings of citizenship 
qualities. Teachers should concern themselv2s 
more with ways and means of making the 
school program center around social and eco- 
nomic problems. The pupils should’ be 
equipped with the capacity to meet and solve 
problems involving moral judgments and be- 
havior. 


October, 1934 
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All-American Drawing Team 


Each year, the Scholastic-Eldorado Award be- 
comes more truly a national student contest. 
In 1933-34, more than 11.000 entries set a high 
standard of creative ability and skill in execu- 
tion, making it difficult for judges to nominate 
the three prize winners and five additional hon- 
orable mentions. 

No restrictions were placed on subjects for 
the pencil sketches submitted, the competition 
being concerned solely with imagination and 
ability in drawing, and with the need for a 
wide range of fine pencils such as is supplied 
by the Eldorado Palette. This year’s compe- 
tition, which will be judged late next spring. 
will be along the same lines, and it is expected 
that a larger number of high school, trade 
school, and other art students will compete 
than did last year. 

Beginning with the 1934-35 school year, the 
competition will be made even more attractive 
to students. In addition to the regular cash 
awards, each award will entitle its winner to 
an emblem in the form.of a pin or watch 
charm, in gold or sterling silver (depending on 
the ranking of the award). These emblems 
will be designed as miniature Eldorado pen- 
cils, with suitable lettering. Winning one of 
these emblems, in effect, will make a student 
a member of Dixon’s “All-American Drawing 
Team.” Students may well be proud to wear 
these emblems, and the Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Company expect therh to be coveted as 
much as the cash awards accompanying them. 





PoTTSVILLE is one of Penn State’s new exten- 
sion centers. The center is located in the 


Bunker Hill school, and an enrolment of one 
hundred and fifty students is anticipated. 
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To JOHN PrersoL McCaskey the readers of the 
JOURNAL and the members of P.S.E.A. head- 
quarters staff extend best wishes in the celc- 
bration of his ninety-seventh birthday on Octo- 
ber 9, 1934. Dr. McCaskey, who lives at 304 
West King Street, Lancaster, edited the 
JouRNAL for 55 years. 

ARTHUR MAUvURER STULL, supervising principal 
of the Dale borough schools, was given the de- 
gree of doctor of education by the University 
of Pittsburgh recently. Dr. Stull is vice-presi- 
dent of the Department of Supervising Prin- 
cipals of P. S. E. A. 

Lee E. Boyer, principal of the Tressler Or- 
phans’ Home, Loysville, has resigned to accept 


@ a position as mathematics teacher at the State 


Teachers \College, Millersville. Ira G. San- 
DERS of Middleburg, until recently superin- 
tendent of the scHools of Snyder County,: has 
been elected to fill the vacancy at the Or- 
phans’ Home. 


JoHN A. MECHLING, superintendent of Arm- 
strong County schools, has planned two ele- 
mentary teachers’ meetings for this year, one 
September 1, the other in January. Outlines, 
given the teachers at these meetings, cover 
their work for each semester. This plan was 
adopted at a principals’ round table meeting 
last spring. 


M. Kate Stockman of. the Arthur McGill 
school, New Castle, retired after a teaching 
service of forty-nine years, all of which were 
in New Castle. 


CaLvIN Bowman, principal of the grade 
schools of Crafton for thirty-six years, retired 
in June. The community gave a_ reception 
June 8 to Mr. Bowman, who has had forty- 
three years of service in Pennsylvania schools. 


CHARLES E. CarTER retired July 1, 1934, as su- 
perintendent of the Franklin public schools af- 
ter eighteen years of service. He is succeeded 
by Karl M. Russell, who was elected supervis- 
ing principal. 


JANE AIKEN of the Aiken school, New Castle, 
retired after a teaching service of forty-three 
years. Miss Aiken taught in Parker’s Landing, 


Armstrong County, and in Sewickley before 
coming to the New Castle system eighteen 
years ago. 
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W. S. Haynes, representative of Houghton 
Mifflin Company in Pennsylvania the past nine 
years, has resigned to become sales manager 
for the R. C. Barnum Company, Cleveland, 
handling Richards Cyclopedia and New Dic- 
tionary of Thoughts. His territory is New York, 
west of the Hudson river, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Michigan. Pennsylvanians 
working with Mr. Haynes are Jerry Bates, 
formerly with F. A. Owen Publishing Co.; War- 
ren Briggs, former high school principal, at 
Girard; C. M. Heilman, former superintendent 
of Armstrong county; W. Guy Lambert, former 
superintendent of Beaver county; Guy C. Lau- 
ver, former superintendent of Redstone town- 
ship; and John Schmidt, formerly with Frank- 
lin Publishing Co. 


JoHN L. FINAFROcK, who retired as superin- 
tendent of the Franklin County schools in June, 
was honored with a testimonial dinner in 
Chambersburg by the Franklin County Educa- 
tion Association on Friday evening, June 28. 
The dinner was attended by a large number 
of the teachers of the county as well as a num- 
ber of invited guests. Among those who spoke 
and paid tribute to Mr. Finafrock were Judge 
Watson R:; Dawson, Superintendent D. A. Kline 
of Perry County, Colonel C. Blaine Smathers 
of the Soldiers Orphan School of Scotland, J. 
Lindsay Rowland of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, D. J. Keener, superintend- 
ent of Waynesboro schools, and B. F. Hartman, 
secretary of the Franklin County Education 
Association. The teachers of the county pre- 
sented Superintendent Finafrock with a gold 
watch. 


E. KENNETH SMILEY, dean of the junior divi- 
sion at the University of North Dakota, has 
resigned his position to be assistant to the dean 
of admissions at Lehigh University. 


Mary BELLE McCLeELLAnpd, a teacher of Latrobe 
who had given forty-five years of service to 
Pennsylvania schools, retired in June. 


BERWICK HicH ScHOOL was honored when two 
of its June graduates were awarded senatorial 
scholarships. Ellen Rhinard, who resides in 
Columbia County, won in her county’s com- 
petition, and Barbara Bittner won the Luzerne 
County award. 
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RayMonpD C. WEBSTER, high school teacher, 
Coatesville, a member of the P. S. E. A. Con- 
tact Committee with the American Legion, pre- 
sented on behalf of our Association at the State 
Convention of the American Legion in Erie, 
August 16-18, the following citation: 

This certifies that American Legion Post, 
wrbinie Rona Wewenweecres Department of Pennsylvania, 
is hereby recognized and cited for outstand- 
ing service by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

Because it has formed an active American 
Legion Committee on Education which has co- 
operated with educational authorities of its own 
community and State in devising ways and 
means for the maintenance and advancement 
of the school system during the present emer- 
gency in education. 

Dated at Washington, D. C., June 2, 1934, 
No. 34A. 

J. W. Crabtree, Secretary 
Jessie Gray, President 

The other members of the P. S. E. A. Amer- 
ican Legion Contact Committee are Dean 
Harry L. Kriner, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, and Ralph Smith, Lansdale. 


Cuicaco has received from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation a loan of $22,300,000 
for the payment of back salaries to teachers 
and other employees of the board of education. 
The city of Chicago has given assurance to the 
RFC that in future all city salaries will be paid 
when due. This is the first time since April, 
1931, that school workers have been paid in 
full, with definite assurance that the board 
will meet its future obligations regularly. 


JOHNSTOWN Junior College of the University 
of Pittsburgh was organized in 1927, and mem- 
bers of the pioneer freshman class were gradu- 
ated with the bachelor’s degree in 1931. Since 
then 242 students have received degrees from 
fifty different colleges and universities. Of this 
group 65 per cent transferred to the University 
of Pittsburgh on the completion of their two 
years at the Johnstown Junior College, while 
the remaining 35 per cent transferred to other 
schools. 


POTTSVILLE reopened the Yorkville school this 
year, which added four teachers to the regu- 
lar corps. Another teacher was engaged for 
the high school where art work was included 
in the curriculum. 


READING school board has approved specifica- 
tions for a Northwest Junior High School 
building and an Amanda E. Stout grade school 
building. PWA funds amounting to $367,000 
have been granted for the junior high school. 


CLARION has introduced a business course in 
its high school with two commercial teachers. 
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SCHOOLMART AND SCHOOLVIEW, the expositio; 
in New York sponsored by the National 
sociation of Public School Business Officials 
Teachers College, and New York University’ 
School of Education, presented the followin 
school facts: 3,000,000 children were deniej 
schooling last winter; 1,000 schools closed; th 
nation’s education budget was pared from twi 
and one-quarter billions to one and three-quar. 
ters; one-quarter of the country’s 247,000 public 
schools need modernizing. But pedagogs haves 
taken hope. In 37 states school building ha 
leaped 700%—$34,000,000 in the first quarter o 
this year as against less than $5,000,000 in ths 
same period in 1933. And from Washingto 
last week went word that 1934-35 school ex 
penditures under PWA will total $160,603,03] 
of which $126,755,474 will be in the form of 
Federal loans and grants. 
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THE FIRST MEETING of the Franklin County 
Education Association for the school term 0 
1934-35 will be held at the Pennsylvania Sol 
diers Orphan School at Scotland. The address 
on this occasion will be delivered by J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg of the faculty of the Stated 
Teachers College, Shippensburg. It is an an- 
nual custom for this association to be the guest 
of Colonel C. Blaine Smathers and) his faculty 
at the Orphan School for the first meeting of 
each year. 


“THE AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE,” official 
organ of the American Literary Association, 
edited at 1764 N. 83rd Street, Wauwastosa, Wis- 
consin, announces to the educational world the 
opening of a new department to be devoted to 
the creative efforts of high school, college, and 
university students. The department will be di- 
vided into a junior and a senior division, the 
former including the high school and the iat- 
ter the college and university work. Teachers 
of English in high schools are invited to send 
in the outstanding poetry of their studenis. 
College and university men and women may 
send their contributions personally. During 
the year there will be contests for both groups. 


Darsy HicH ScHoon, after an experimental 
tryout last year, established three new social 
studies courses this year. The tenth-grade 
course is called Personal Relations, the elev- 
enth-grade course, We Incorporated, and the 
twelfth-grade one, Interpretation of the Uni- 
erse. Instead of taking the place of the usual 
social studies courses these replace French, 
chemistry, and in one section European history. 


OrEGON TOWNSHIP, Wayne County, school 
board is completing a fine new two-room con- 
solidated school. 
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EDUCATIONAL AID 


TANNICA< Js. 
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A GREAT NEW 










Edited and published by Encyclopaedia Britannica—not an abridgment, not a single line taken from the adult work 


Makes classes more interested, simplifies your 
work, saves your time. Entirely new in plan 
—following modern functional method— 
shows use of subjects and describes them in 
fascinating narrative form. Includes Ready 
Reference Fact Book, and a Study Guide 
Volume. Prepared by 200 eminent educators. 
Winnetka mental age text test proves it most 
comprehensible set for children. Graphic and 
absorbing to children from 4 to 14. 
* * * 

Pager read Britannica Jr. for sheer pleasure 

4a and they learn while they read. It makes dull 
facts inspiring, hard problems thrilling, a complete 
comprehension of life and the world easier. Every 
subject is covered adequately, every statement is 
accurate. For the first time a great work of this 
kind is prepared by highest authorities in the en- 
cyclopaedic field using the approved modern func- 
tional method. 


LOOK AT THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


1 Ready Reference Fact Volume. This volume 
offers important information on 20,000 subjects 
with 50,000 references to where further information 
may be found in the set. 
9 Study Guide Volume. A step-by-step, year- 
by-year home course of mental stimulation and 
development. Teachers can now direct children’s 
mental training background easily under the guid- 
ing hand of Mr. Frederick L. Redefer and 20 other 
prominent educators. x 


Graphic Picturizations. 
Fascinating end-papers, 24 of 
them, in color. Twelve are illus- 
trated maps and twelve show 
complete picture plans and in- 
structions on how to make beau- 
tiful and useful things. 
4 Entirely New—Not an Abridgment. Although 
edited and published by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica with all its authority and experience, the 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


resemblance ends there. Not a 
single sentence is taken from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
5 Handsome Bindings. 
Novel Container—Even 
the bindings are a compelling 
invitation to sit right down 
and read Britannica Jr. They 
are washable and durable and 
come in red or blue. 
6 Surprisingly Low Price 
—Monthly Payments. 
Paper and bindings were con- 
tracted for at 1933 figures, 
making present prices of Bri- 
tannica Jr. surprisingly low. 
Small initial payment and rea- 
sonable monthly terms. 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS THE CHANCE THAT 
OTHERS HAVE 


You will want to recommend that Britannica Jr. 
be added to your classroom library. You will want 
to recommend it to parents. Consider it for your 
own use! Here is your opportunity to help children 
in your care to progress. Investigate at once! Send 
coupon for 24-page book describing Britannica Jr., 
with specimen pages. 





a SS EE . 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 31b-10 i 
123 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: I’ve just read about BRITANNICA | 
Jr. I’m interested. Without obligation, tell 
me more. I 

1 


Name 
Address I 
City. Sars 1 

| 


County. State. 

















Do you own Encyclopaedia Britannica? 
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Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Univer- 
sities to make impartial 
investigations of their 
products. Results of such 
research form the basis of 
our advertising. What you 
read over our signature 


The 
Association of Chewing 
Gum “Manufacturers. 


Were you ever told why you should 
chew your crusts other than to make 
your hair curly? A lovely smile from 
attractive teeth is as endearing as 
curls! Besides, to tell children crusts 
help them have beautiful teeth is the 
truth. It is the chewing that is impor- 
tant. That is why chewing gum is 
good for teeth... There is a Reason, a 
Time and a Place for chewing gum. 











Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 
Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Pere 
sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 





New Positions 
Ackley, W. E., supr. prin., Westmont-Upper Yoder, 
Cambria Co. 
Anderson, W. E., social studies, Pgh. 
Beatty, C. Evelyn, prin., Beechwood Elem. school, 


Pgh. 

Beckwith, Malcolm, prin., South Shenango H. S., 
Crawford Co. 

Belles, Oscar, prin., Westmont-Upper Yoder H. &. 
Cambria Co. 

Benner, Kathryn, 3rd grade, Lewistown 

Boyer, Lee E., math., S.T.C., Millersville 

Bray, H. M., vice-prin., Hazle Twp. H. S., Luzerne 


Co. 
Burr,’ Alexander C., dean, Westminster College 
Christman, John D., vice-prin., Chester H. S. 
Clark, Frederick R., prin., Springboro H. S. 
Clark, John W., wistown Jr. H. S. 
Cleland, H. Lloyd, prin., Herron Hill Jr. H. S., Pgh. 
Collins, Wilmot F., supr. prin., Albion 
Cunningham, Margaret L., 2nd grade, Lewistown 
Davidson, Marion S., special ed., Lewistown Jr. 


H. S. 
Decker, Gerald D., prin., Franklin H. S. 
Derrick, W. H., supr. prin., Portage . 
Dougherty, Mildred, supr., jr. employment service, 


Phila. 
Eckert, Dana Z., prin., Frick Training School for 
Teachers, Pgh. 
Edgar, R. H.. prin., Bedford and Knox schools, Pgh. 
Eisenberg, Wm., guidance coun., Darby H. §. 
Etter, Margaret M., 5th grade, Palmyra 
Farina. Nicholas A., Lewistown Sr. H. S. 
Fixel, W. G.. vice-prin., Baxter Jr. H. S., Pgh. 
Fleming, Olga. Coraopolis 
Gill, Joseph C., prin., Adams Twp. H. S., Cambria 


Co. 
Gillard, Kathleen I., dean of women, Juniata Col- 
ege 
Graber, J. Homer, prin., Franklin school, Chester 
Grasty, James H., prin., Watts school, Chester 
Gray, R. W., prin., Portage H. S 


Groleau, E. G., prin., Richhill Twp. H. S., Wind 
Ridge, Greene Co. 

Gross, Ira C., supr. prin., Southmont, Cambria Co. 

Harper, Alice, Coraopolis 

Harrison, John A., prin., Horace Mann school, Pgh. 

Haynes, Benjamin R., supr. prin., North Shenango, 
Crawford Co. 

a Eliz. P., prin., Fort Pitt Elem. school, 


gh. 

Heilman, Luella M., Jr.-Sr. H. S., Palmyra 

Hellings, Wm. T., prin., Hazle Twp. H. S. 

Hofacker, Clara, Coraopolis 

Hood, Marion, Coraopolis 

Irwin, Glenn W., supr. prin., Beaver Twp., Craw- 
ford Co. 

Keller, Frank, supr. prin., Ferndale 

Kortz, Phillip, Coraopolis 

Krutzeck, Albert, prin., 
Potter Co. 

Kunselman, Neil, prin., Pleasantville schools 

Lackey, Elizabeth, Coraopolis 

Lescallett, W. G., prin., Second Ward school, Craf- 


Harrison Valley schools, 


on 

Lucart, Elton, prin., Farmington Twp. Cons. school, 
Leeper 

Mates, James W., prin., Hazlewood school, Pgh. 

Matteson, Arthur J., supr. prin., Spartansburg 

Messick, George, music supr., Upper Merion Twp., 
Montgomery Co. 

Metzger, Madeline L., 6th grade, Palmyra 

Myers, J. L., supr. prin., Blacklick Twp., Cambria 


Co. 

Nagel, C. S., supr. prin., Hooversville 

Neidig, James, supr. prin., East Penn’s Valley Jt. 
H. S., Centre Co. 

Pennington, Edna, music supr., Radnor Twp., Dela- 
ware Co. 

Pugh, Annie, Coraopolis 

Ralston, Everett, prin., Ashland Twp. Cons. school, 
Kossouth 

Russell, Karl M., 

Sanders, Ira G., 
Loysville 

Shaffer, Ralph, prin., Lincoln H. S., Ellwood City 


supr. prin., Franklin 
prin., Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
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Something New 
in the 
Teaching of English 


Mr. SHERWIN Copy, nationally known 
teacher of English, has just written 
two small volumes that are sure to 
mark a new era in the teaching of 
seventh and eighth grade English. 

Each booklet contains two interest- 
ing letter-writing projects—one project 
for the fall term and one for the 
spring term. Each project contains 
sufficient material for a six weeks’ 
course. ‘The work may be done dur- 
ing consecutive weeks, or may be 
spread out over the entire term. 

These highly realistic letter-writing 
projects are packed full of human in- 
terest, and are designed to develop flu- 
ent, natural expression, both oral and 
written. 


Typical Indian Coffee Picker, Mexico 


Free Classroom 


What Prominent English Teachers 
Say About “Interesting Letters” 


They give English study a background of 
realism. 

— social appeal. Phrased in attractive 
style. 

Almost an English course complete in them- 
selves. 

Unusual type material, not the trite old sug- 
gestions previously offered in letter writing. 

Use of these projects should make for natu- 
ralness, spontaneity, and individuality of 
expression. 

I think the books will hold the interest of 
Junior High students more than any simi- 
lar books I have seen. 

I should like to be able to put over the 
spirit of composition in the classroom as 


Material... 


The Coffee Growing Countries of North 
America—lIllustrated booklet written as 
a trip through these countries. (Enough 
copies for classroom reference use.) 

Story of Coffee (revised) — Illustrated 
booklet telling history, growing and prep- 
aration for market. (Enough copies for 
classroom reference use.) 

Coffee Exhibit. Sam- 

ples of coffee from 

berries to roasted i 

bean; compact, easy AMERICAN 
to store. (One to a MEDICAL 
teacher.) 


Mr. Cody has in his books and teacher’s 
manual. Just fill in the coupon 
and check the material 
THE BOOKS AND PRICES you wish sent to you. 
Discount on quantity orders 
Interesting Letters, Book One . 40 cents 
Interssting Letters, Book Two . 40 cents 
Teacher’s Manual . net 25 cents 
Send 25 cts. for sample set with the under- Name of School 
standing that money will be refunded if books F 
2 aed Subject 
are returned, or if, after examination, twelve 
or more copies are ordered for class use. School Address...............- 


No. Pupils 


Address nearest office 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Bureau of Coffee Information 


230 Park Ave. New York City 
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study in science for our schools seek to inspire 


THE WORLD FAMOUS ter xe development and protection of all whiaf 


4 O LM ES E D U CATO R it possesses that is useful and beautiful.” 
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Sniona Wise boat: }. Ale. IT Ricuarp J. DeTwiter, a teacher of social— C., N 

tediensate. " HEAR Studies in the State College High School fo: qompane 
ee IT three years, died suddenly on June 27. moe Cee 


FREE . 
DEMONSTRATI : : here sho 
en Full de- JAMES HARRISON HuMPuHREY, 29, for the pastBon thi 


ONE YEAR tailson five years supervisor of music and instructor ates, pre 
wiegtapeniatune request of social science in Shippensville High School, Brin wil 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY died in the Oil City Hospital September 4. Besewhere 


1819 Orchard St. CHICAGO _—J. P. Wetss, principal of the Normal School ff The soc 
at Bloomsburg from 1890 to 1906 and vice-j" the m 
president and acting president of the Pennsyl- ational 
Smith, Howard R., prin., Rockland Twp. Cons. vyania State College in 1908-09, died in Pleas-@"°¢ting. 

=., phys. ed. and health, Lewistown antville, N. Y., on August 29. by Presic 


Jr. H. 8. ; tion and 
Thayer, Everett N., prin., Hydetown J. ANson Wricut, former superintendent of §, Our 4 


Warner, Charles L., supr. prin., Conneautville Voc. 
pee sia Bedford County schools and assemblyman off a: the 


Williams. Alma, Coraopolis the county, died August 29 at his home in Bed- Byovembe 
Wright, Louise, prin., Belmar school, Pgh. ford from a heart attack. subject i 














Auzono C. HrtTte, 85, a retired school teacher, §educatior 
Fall Arbor and Bird Day died of a heart condition in Allentown, Septem- #Reverenc 


. ¢ ber 7. He was principal of the Fogelsville $am Uni 
Pennsylvania Fall Arbor Day-Bird Day will  ¢chools for 26 years. intendent 


be observed Friday, October 19. . mor of th 
Arbor Day has been observed in Pennsyl- NANNIE WILSON, 55, of Mt. Jackson, teacher in beahene 
vania since the passage of an appropriate legis- the New Castle schools for the past twenty: Boon Mz 
lative act on March 17, 1885. Bird Day was eight years, died April 8. Because of ill health Seis 
established for observance on the same day as Miss Wilson retired from active service two giving ey 
Arbor Day through an act of legislature dated Y©@TS ago. sentative 
May 28, 1915. Mary AIKEN, 72, of New Castle died in May. §will exp! 
The department of public instruction, unless Miss Aiken had seen fifty-two years of teach- §portance 
special legislative session printing prohibits, ing service. Studebak 
expects to have a pstenll Arbor Day-Bird Day C. S. Smatu of Franklin, a beneficiary of the lon, TI 
bulletin ready for distribution soon after the P. & E. A. teacher welfare fund, died August? program. 
first of October. The following paragraph is ‘cicadas Among 
from the introduction to this bulletin: Martuipa CoLey, 55, teacher at the Highlaad fi) be ] 
“Many organizations in the State strive to Avenue grade school, New Castle, died at her Relations 
retain and develop the beauty of our landscapes home in Cochranton in July. Miss Coley had tion of U 
with their trees, birds, and flowers. Courses of taught in New Castle the past fourteen years. a year’s 
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“Luck may make a Reputation 
Only Excellence can maintain one” 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Have maintained their ability to save money by Pro- 
tecting School Books in Pennsylvania for 42 years! 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











ational Council of Teachers of English 

English teachers will be interested in the 
pnnouncement of plans for the annual meeting 
pf the National Council of Teachers of English 
o be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.. November 29 to December 1, 1934. It 
s fortunate this year that the Council meeting 
S so accessible to Pennsylvania teachers and 
here should be an unusually large attendance 
tom this State. Announcement of railroad 
ates, probably a fare and a half for the round 
tip, will be made in the English Journal and 
elsewhere. 

The social responsibilities of English teaching 
n the midst of present-day national and inter- 
ational problems will be emphasized at the 

eeting. The theme of the convention, selected 
by President Oscar James Campbell, is Tradi- 
tion and Innovation in the Teaching of English 
in Our Time of Rapid Social Evolution. 

At the general meeting on Friday evening, 
November 30, four speakers will discuss the 
subject in its relation to the special field of 
education each represents. The speakers are: 
Reverend Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., of Ford- 
ham University; Thomas Gosling, former super- 
intendent of schools, Akron, Ohio, now direc- 
or of the Junior Red Cross; Allan Abbott of 
eachers College, Columbia University; and 
Dean Marjorie Nicholson of Smith College. 

Plans for the opening session on Thanks- 
giving evening include an address by a repre- 
sentative of the national administration, who 
Will explain aspects of Federal policy of im- 
portance to teachers, and a talk by John W. 
Studebaker, the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The president’s address will close the 
program. 

Among the speakers at the Saturday luncheon 
Will be Esther Caukin Brunauer, International 
Relations Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, who will report on 
@ year’s study of modern youth in Germany. 

Departmental and committee conferences will 


occupy the delegates’ attention on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday morning of the week-end. 
Pennsylvanians who are serving on steering 
committees arranging these conferences are: 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, international relations commit- 
tee; Mildred Williams, South Philadelphia High 
School, departmental organization committee; 
Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, journalism committee. 

Irvin C. Poley of*#the Germantown Friends 
School is a member of the regional committee 
appointed by Professor Campbell to cooperate 
with the local Washington committee in making 
preparations for the convention. Angela Broen- 
ing, Baltimore Board of Education, is chairman. 
Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, is Pennsylvania representative of the 
public relations committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 





Our present educational provisions do not 
meet the needs of all children up to sixteen. 
Newer, more vital, more significant types of 
preparation for satisfactory living must be 
evolved in our school system, so that if we pro- 
hibit the employment of children up to sixteen, 
we may at, the same time provide fruitful ex- 
periences to fill these years and turn out more 
valuable citizens to the State and to industry 
when they do enter on their productive years. 
—President Roosevelt. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
1934 
October 1-5—20th National Recreation Con- 
gress, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
BD. C. 
October 4-5—Central- Convention District, Lock 
Haven 
October 6—National Recognition Day for Sun- 
day School Teachers 
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THE achievements of mankind, worthy of his- 
torical record through the ages, have taken 
place in a comparatively small part of the 
world. In fact, 90 per cent of all books of his- 
tory are about Europe, which comprises only 
7 per cent of the earth’s land area. 


— ew 
BRUNO Lessing, columnist, asked Rod 
Larocque, motion-picture star, what ten articles 
he would choose if he were cast away on a desert 
island. Here is the list: Vilma Banky,* knife, axe, 
boring tool, hone, binoculars, compass, lasso, 
Bible, and The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 
What would you choose, besides the W. S. D.? 


* Yes, yes, his wife. aoe 


THROUGH the ages men have eaten certain 
parts of animals and human beings in an effort 
to absorb their admirable qualities. Several 
centuries ago, however, the:Tartars carried this 
idea further by eating Books to acquire the 
knowledge contained in them. 


Ot nt onl 
NOW is the time to order, Workbooks. 
metic, Reading, Spelling, English—these are just 
a few subjects covered by Winston Workbooks. 


at tl 
AN interesting excerpt from OUR INDUS- 
TRIAL WORLD, the new J. Russell Smith 


Arith- 


geography: “The United States Government 
made an importation of camels for use in our 
own Southwest, but they arrived just before 
the Civil War. Because of the war, they were 
neglected and were probably eaten by wolves.” 
The introduction of unusual and little-known 
facts such as this is just one of the many devices 
which Doctor Smith uses to maintain interest. 


ha ae 
NEWSPAPER comic’ strips are read eagerly 
each day by at least 15,000,000 American fami- 
lies. There are more than 250 of these features 
and our 1,900 daily newspapers pay a total of 
$150,000 a week for them. 


tt et al 
CHECK list of THE NEW SILENT READ- 
ERS, basal or supplementary activity type read- 
ers: Pre-Primer, Lots and Toys; Primer, Pets 
and Playmates; Book I, Growing Up; II, New 
Friends; III, The Wonder World; IV, Facts 
and Fancies; V, Whys and Wherefores; VI, 
Scouting Through; VII, Pioneer Trails; VIII, 
The Round-Up. Have you enough of each title? 


The JOHN C. WI] N § 7A) N COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO Tt ATLANTA 1 DALLAS I SAN FRANCISCO 
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October 9-11—Biennial Convention, Pennsy)- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Scranton 

October 10-11—Education Congress and Citi- 
zens’ Conference on School’ Recovery, 
Harrisburg 


October 
ciation, Hershey 

October 19—Fall Arbor and Bird Day 

October 19—Northwestern Convention District, 
Oil City 

October 19-20—Western Convention District 
and Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 

October 19—Eastern Convention District, Potts. 
ville 

October 19-20—Tenth Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

October 24—Penn Day 

October 26-27—Midwestern Convention District, 
Beaver Falls 

November 1-3—Fourth Biennial Conference, 
National Council of Parent Education, 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

November 2-3—Bucknell Conference on Educa- 
tion, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

November 2-3—Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 

November 5-11—American Education Week 

November 11-17—Book Week 

November 28—Thanks for Health Day 

November 28-December 1—Annual Meeting, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
Washington, D. C. : 

December 5-8—American Vocational  Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh 

December 26-27—Annual meeting, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, Philadel- 
phia 

December 26-28—State Convention of P. S. E 
A., Harrisburg 

1935 

February 23-28—Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Atlantic City, N. J. Penn- 
sylvania Breakfast, Tuesday morning, 
February 26 at 7:00 o’clock, Madison 
Hotel 

March 8-9—Eleventh Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York University, 
NeW. 

April 3-6—Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 24-27—National Convention, Americal 
Physical Education Association, Pitts- 
burgh 

April 26-27—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Eighth Annual Final State Con- 
test, Oil City 





11-13—Pennsylvania Library Asso- 
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ms AN EXTRA INCOME... when you need it most! 


1 Citi. 
“ei, N extra income, to take the place of your REDUCED in- 
come, after disability, can be yours with an E. B. A. 


— membership. 


No other plan of protection offers you as much as this 
district, one. No other plan provides benefits for total confine- 
ment AND convalescence the year-round or pays 
District for first week of illness in winter AND summer 
ication pays for quarantine at ANY time of the year. These 
burgh, are but a few of the reasons why teachers everywhere 
find E. B. A. a safer, wiser, more economical investment. 
Potts. And E. B. A. is more economical, for it costs less than 


any similar protection. 
ice on 


rersity, Can you afford to have LESS protection than this? 
Investigate our plan today through our nearest office. 


istrict, HOME OFFICE 
3043 Jenkins Arcade Woolworth Building 421 Land Title Bldg. 
>rence Pittsburgh, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


cation, 


The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Bldg. - Lancaster, Pa. 


ae F N N f » VA NI A | FOR ELECTRICALLY-MINDED BOYS 
who are not going to college, the | 

Ass0- i eo) | ONE YEAR ENGINEERING COURSE 

tional C L » E N || of “careful” investigation. “Graduates are 


qualified for immediate entry into all | 


A fascinating account of the By HERMAN L COLLINS, LITT. D., “Girard” pe yernoe ne Hy Roo ny “ae cee _— 


S. ER oa ~ — hove you are not familiar with this school, 
Keys a. yaveneere names of educators in your territory who 
Se, ee ee know its work will be sent upon request, or | 

«Girard» tells us how William Penn in 1681, you_may inquire of your State Department 
‘inten- then only thirty-eight years old, secured 45,000 of Education. For catalog address 
Penn- square miles of land in the «new world» in re- - . 
ning, turn for the cancellation of a debt of 16,000 | Bliss Electrical School . 
sdison Golden Pounds, (about $80,000) which King 471 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Il of England owed his father. Mh 


iladel- 


High “He relates the story of the «Lost City» of 
ersity, Asylum, begun on the banks of the Susquehanna 
as a retreat of the deposed French Queen who 
istrict was guillotined before she could escape; rush- 
ty of ing on through many exciting incidents, the author 
carries us along on a breath-taking «historical sight- 

erican ite ie ie an ae en eee 

Pitts- ceeaties history but rather hi- | powerful Ampro 16 mm. Projector with all features at 

rae be rat, come g cn $9950, To dlowed Money back suse 

Music Tfadeleokas an PER COPY Be RENT FILMS 


1935 Edition Bass 16 mm file log FREE Hi of 16 mm 
Con- Order direct from the Edition Bass 16 catalog FREE Hundreds 


films. Educational, Rehgious, Comedies 
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CURRICULA for TEACHERS 
Leading fo 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


MASTER OF EDUCATION 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there are two dis- 
tinct groups of curricula; one leading to the undergraduate degree of 
Bachelor of Science, and to the Pennsylvania College Provisional 
Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees of Master and Doctor of 
Education. To Teachers in service and Teachers in prospect, oppor- 
tunity for advancement is offered those with the necessary scholas- 
tic credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


For those unable to attend day 
classes, courses accepted toward the 
undergraduate and graduate degrees 
are offered in the Late Afternoon, 
Evening and Saturday Morning. 
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Inquiry is invited on any subject 
in either Day or Evening Schools. 
Full information is available 
through the Office of the Registrar, 
Dept. P. ry appointment, 
phone STE. 7 


T E MPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Broad Street and 
Montgomery 
Avenue 
Philadelphia 
Pa. 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 
HOLMES EDUCATOR 


Sound on film equipment complete 








for small ica 
rl be pur- 
apni chased by 
35 mm : 
Standard Education 
Film al institu- 
tions for 
down 


The first and 
only ball bear- 
ing projector 
and sound head 
built in one unit 
—no attach- 


balance 19 equal 
small monthly 
payments 





Nointerest.No 
ments. carryingcharges 
FREE DEMONSTRATION — ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 
SEE IT! HEAR IT! 


Full details on request 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1819 Orchard St. CHICAGO 
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A REPORT 
FROM WASHINGTON 
The U.S. Office of Education 


TABLE NO. 2. DISTRIBUTION OF THE SIX 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS MOST COMMONLY FOUND 
IN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


TYPES OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS WITH 


SCHOOLS NO? 


wore SCHOOLS 


2 TEACHER — 
5-10 TEACHER 
1-32 TEACHER 


SCHOOLS 
ELEMENTARY 
IN 
5 3 " 1s 


IN 


ELEMENTARY 
GRADE 
SAME BUILDING 24 20 23 oz 


ALL SCHOOLS 31 60 46 118 63 169 





Reproduced by permissionof United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


found most frequently 
in Schools Investigated 


b peer above table presents information secured 
during a survey conducted by the United States 
Office of Education, the findings of which were com- 
piled in book form under the title “‘A Study of Rural 
School Library Practices and Services.’”’ The scope 
of this survey is indicated by the following quota- 
tion from the introduction written by William J. 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education: 
“Approximately nine months were spent in travel dur- 
ing the school years, 1931-32 and 1932-33; about 26,000 
miles were covered by bus and railroad. The total num- 
ber of states visited was 42; county library service to 
schools was studied in 55 counties located in 24 differ- 
ent states. Much valuable information was gathered 
through interviews with state and local librarians and 
educationists, and data were secured from visits to 364 
rural schools of all types.’’ 
Note that schools investigated were using more sets of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA than of any other. 


The New 1934 Edition 
available at amazingly LOW PRICE 
if you act AT ONCE! 

Purchase of materials for this edition, just off the presses, was 
made before the higher prices specified under the NRA Codes 
went into effect. By acting NOW, you buy at the LOW price 
level of last year. this LATEST, NEWEST, MOST 
UP-TO-DATE Encyclopedia in its field. But you must act 
AT ONCE to take advantage of prices which may never be 

obtainable again. 


MAIL Coupon for Money-Saving Facts 
For school use, and as a teaching aid in preparing lesson 
assignments, The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is in- 
comparable . . . supreme in its field. Providing the essential 
facts of new developments in every field of human knowledge, 
you must examine this New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA to appreciate its many outstanding features. Send 
the coupon now, TODAY for the money-saving facts. 


New, 1934 Edition 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


AEE! VT FON TR NG) A TN ND A RS cD MT NY GR WE 

h W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY i 

| Dept. 30Y, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

[} Please send me, without obligation, complete informa- 
tion on how I can buy the New, 1934 WORLD BOOK | 

| ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
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- New - ATWOOD-THOMAS - New ; 
GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


Attractive workbooks of additional tests and exercises to 
accompany each book of the Atwood-Thomas Geography 


Series. The material is pleasingly varied and planned to 
Educe 
a profe 


pensively priced at 24c per workbook, subject to discount. igi 


make the pupil think with a minimum of writing. Inex- 


favorab 


Erie, Pa.... Cleveland, Ohio... Rochester, N. Y.... Port- fessions 
land, Ore....the state of New Mexico join the 11,000 vos 


fessions 
places using Atwood-Thomas. 3 











70 Fifth Ave. GINN AND COMPANY New York 











A good book is the best of friends 


—Martin Farquhar Tupper 


N OUR well-known and popular Supplementary Reading List of over 300 titles 

are many books that have won the lasting affection of the boys and girls of 
this country. In fact, the affection of their fathers and mothers, too! Fora 
really good book is ageless. That is why, year after year, schools continue to 
order generous supplies of Supplementary Readers which were on our List when 
this century came in! And every year we issue delightful additions to our list. 
Among the recent newcomers are Bernstein’s Judy’s Ocean Voyage; Brown and 
Butterfield’s Bozo, the Woodchuck; Burns’ Stories of Shepherd Life; Carpenter's 
Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land and Our Little Friends of the Arabian Desert; 
Cormack and Alexander’s The Museum Comes to Life; Ellingwood’s Betty June 
and Her Friends; Huber’s Skags, the Milk Horse and Cinder, the Cat; Johnson's 
Jean and Jerry's Vacation; McElroy and Younge’s Toby Chipmunk; Peattie’s 
Rambles in. Europe; Pickard and Simpson's John and Jean; Williams’ Robin and 
Jean in England; in France; and in Italy. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 
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